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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ESSENTIALIST 
~ MOVEMENT IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
In the Classical Journal 


S INCE 1935 the term “Essential- 
ist” has designated advocates of an 
educational theory which emphasizes 
as the primary function of education 
the induction of each generation in- 
to its social heritage. This by way of 
contrast with the educational theory, 
increasingly dominant in the United 
States during the past generation, 
which has belittled the significance 
of a mastery of what we commonly 
call subject-matter, or in a large 
generic sense, knowledge. 

From another angle, the contrast 
may be drawn by saying that the 
Essentialist emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the accumulated experience 
of the race and the importance of 
transmitting the most important les- 
sons that have come out of this ex- 
perience, while the prevailing 
American theory lays its emphasis on 
individual experience, and affirms 
the chief concern of education to be 
the direction of individual growth, 
with the mastery of race experience 
a relatively unimportant matter ex- 
cept as the individual himself rec- 
Ognizes a need for certain of its les- 
sons as tools in the solution of 


problems. 


The stereotypes of the theory that 
now dominates American education 
have, like all stereotypes, become 
heavily charged with emotion. Such 
words as “freedom,” “liberty,” and 
“democracy” make a strong popular 
appeal, and are often unfairly 
coupled with such alleged opposites 
as “discipline” and “authority.” Of 
a somewhat more technical nature, 
but similarly charged with emotion 
to the initiate, are such ringing ad- 
jectives as “functional,” “dynamic,” 
and “progressive” and such noble 
nouns as “activity” and “integra- 
tion.” Not much skill in dialectic is 
needed to make these words carry 
conviction when contrasted with 
such unsavory terms as “traditional,” 
“formal,” and “reactionary.” Some 
ten years ago an Australian educator, 
reporting the curriculum-revision 
movement, remarked on the fact 
that we always contrasted a static 
curriculum with a fluid, adjustable, 
dynamic one. We never used an 
analogous pair of contrasting adjec- 
tives; we never spoke of a “stable” 
as opposed to an “unstable” curricu- 
lum. Thus in the mere choice of 
words the dice are deliberately 
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loaded, and the Essentialist labors 
from the outset under a serious 
handicap. 

This was clearly revealed in 1938 
when a very small group adopted 
the name, “The Essentialist Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
American Education.” The name 
attracted attention even before the 
committee met, and it was at once 
assumed that the group would op- 
pose the Progressive school of edu- 
cational theory. When fragments 
from a set of theses prepared for dis- 
cussion were, without authorization, 
released to the press, the Progressive 
leaders rushed to the defense, al- 
though the word “Progressive” ap- 
peared only once and then in brief 
reference to a group of seventeenth 
century educators. The Essentialists 
were assailed as reactionaries, al- 
though many of their criticisms of 
the prevailing educational theory 
had been voiced by such Progressive 
leaders as John Dewey and Boyd H. 
Bode. 

Because these denunciations were 
widely disseminated, the term Essen- 
tialist achieved overnight something 
like a nation-wide vogue. I have 
never known anything approaching 
so general an interest in educational 
theory as this incident aroused. Mr. 
Gallup even prepared to submit the 
controversy to one of his polls of 
public opinion, but, according to re- 
port, gave it up when two questions 
acceptable to both sides promised to 
be equally unintelligible to the man 
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in the street. Within a month I was 
interviewed by writers from four 
general magazines of wide ciraula. 
tion, each of whom was preparing 
an article dealing with certain phases 
of the controversy. 

These evidences of public interest 
are symptomatic, not of public 
concern in educational theory as 
such, but rather of public distrust of 
the consequences when current the. 
ories are put into practice. Most of 
the letters I have received since last 
February have come, not from edu- 
cators, but from parents who are 
sincerely concerned regarding what 
their children are learning—or fail- 
ing to learn—in school. 

Now what is the real significance 
of the position taken by the Essen- 
tialists? This position was based on 
certain incontestable weaknesses in 
American education, we 
which were traced to the vast upward 
expansion of the universal school, 
Until recently educational opportun- 
ities beyond the sixth school year 
were in effect selective in the sense 
that most pupils never even at 
tempted to avail themselves of them 
Half the soldiers drafted in 1917-18 
had not progressed farther than the 
sixth grade. The work of the high 
school and upper elementary grades 
could be and was limited to, and 
adapted to, youths of better than 
average mental ability. It was not 
adapted to the average mind. 

But in 1910 the proportion past 
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the high schools was far higher than 
in 1900. This movement was greatly 
accelerated during the second decade 
of the century. By 1920 the high 
school had become essentially non- 
selective. By 1930 secondary educa- 
tion was as nearly universal as 
elementary education had been at 
the turn of the century. By that 
time, too, the institutions of higher 
education, particularly those that 
were tax-supported, found them- 
selves facing, in their turn, the diffi- 
cult problem of dealing with an in- 
creasingly heterogeneous student 
body. 

It was this vast upward expansion 
of mass education that the Essen- 
tialists emphasized as the primary 
cause of the relative weakness of 
American education. It was not that 
the Essentialists opposed this move- 
ment. Even had they been so dis- 
posed, their efforts would have been 
foolishly futile, since the expansion 
of the universal school has come 
about through the operation of 
fundamental social and economic 
forces. Because the opening of the 
upper grades and high schools to 
unselected pupils was inevitable, so 
a modification of older standards 
was inevitable. Rigorous require- 
ments simply had to be relaxed, and 
they have been over a period now of 
more than 30 years. The result is a 
matter of statistical record. Our high 
school and college enrolment proba- 
bly exceeds in absolute numbers the 
enrolment in institutions of the same 
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grade in all other countries com- 
bined. 

The Essentialists are as proud of 
this record as any other group of 
American educators, but apparently 
alone in our profession the Essen- 
tialists are not blind to the fact that 
American education has paid a high 
price for the achievement, and, in 
their belief, an unnecessarily high 
price. In lowering standards and re- 
laxing rigor, American education 
has yielded to a quite natural temp- 
tation. In effect, it has made low 
standards and relaxed rigor virtues, 
and has carried these practices much 
farther than the situation demanded. 
It was inevitable that any theory 
which justified or rationalized the 
loosening of standards should be re- 
ceived with favor. Generally speak- 
ing, the doctrines of the Progressives 
are admirably adapted to this need. 
In a very real sense, these doctrines 
have served to make a virtue of 
necessity. 

An interesting illustration of the 
operation of this factor is furnished 
by the discrediting of the so-called 
doctrine of mental discipline. When, 
in the late nineteenth century, it 
was first criticised by the Herbarti- 
ans, their attack had little effect. The 
upward extension of mass education 
was still in the future. But by the 
turn of the century, when the first 
experiments on the transfer of train- 
ing were reported, this movement 
was well started. While the “transfer 
experiments” were in no sense a 
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product of the Progressive school of 
educational theory, the interpreta- 
tion given to the findings as over- 
throwing the doctrine of mental 
discipline was quite in line with 
Progressive teachings. What I wish 
to emphasize is that the doctrine of 
formal discipline stood squarely in 
the way of the movement that was 
opening the high school to the 
masses. Consequently anything that 
would tend to discredit this doctrine 
was seized on with avidity. In the 
same way, and for the same reason, 
the principal Progressive theories 
have found a sympathetic hearing. 
A typical Progressive tenet had an 
early expression in Charles W. 
Eliot’s advocacy of the elective sys- 
tem in colleges. The system soon 
found a place in the larger high 
schools and has been extended until 
today prescriptions and requirements 
have been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. The general denial 
—sometimes implicit, often explicit 
—of any virtue in the systematic and 
sequential mastery of subject matter 
as such has been in recent years still 
further extended to view with sus- 
picion any learnings not initiated by 
the learner himself. Imposed assign- 
ments are frowned on. 

It is well known, of course, that 
some Progressive leaders have spoken 
against the extremes to which some 
of the Progressive tenets have been 
carried. While these evidences of 
dissatisfaction are reassuring, I am 
not convinced that they solve the 
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problem. In a review of Mr, 
Dewey’s Schools of Tomorrow | 
called attention 25 years ago to the 
discrediting of race-experience and 
the enthronement of individualism 
as inherent in the theory. By this | 
meaat that a carrying out of the 
theory to its logical conclusions 
would result in precisely what has 
eventuated. 

Taking all available evidence into 
consideration, the contention of the 
Essentialists that American educ- 
tion is on the whole “appallingly 
weak and ineffective” seems clearly 
to be justified. Our elementary school 
pupils fall far behind the pupils 
of other English-speaking countries 
in their mastery of those elements of 
knowledge and skill that are gener- 
ally accepted as the fundamentals of 
organized education. We are far be- 
low other countries in the per capita 
consumption of “solid” literature, 
as we ate below them in the propor- 
tion in which our countryme _ have 
found such world recognitior as is 
represented by the Nobel-Prize 
awards in science and literature. It 
may or may not be significant that, 
among all the countries that have 
embraced the ideal of universal ele- 
mentary education, ours is apparently 
the only one in which the expansion 
of the universal school has not been 
paralleled by decreasing ratios of 
serious crime. 

No reasonable program for Ameti- 
can education could omit many of 
the policies the Progressives have 
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emphasized. The Essentialist certain- 
ly would endorse the functional 
approach to the problems of teach- 
ing and learning; the effort always 
to build the lessons of race-experi- 
ence on the individual experience of 
the learner; the condemnation l- 
ways of stupid, parrot-like learning; 
the importance in early school years 
especially of procedures reflected in 
the project method and the activity 
program; and the efforts to make 
school life a happy as well as a profit- 
able experience. 

On the other hand, the Essen- 
tialists hold that out of the experi- 
ence of the race have come certain 
lessons so important to social welfare 
and social progress that it would be 
the height of folly to leave their 
mastery to the whim of either teach- 
er or learner. The Essentialists, 
while recognizing the relaxation of 
tigor as necessary to the upward ex- 


pansion of mass education, would 
protest against the implication that 
such relaxation itself spells prog- 
ress. They would protest especially 
against the present tendency to dis- 
credit the studies that are inherently 
exact and exacting, that demand con- 
centrated and sustained effort. It is 
one thing to say that many persons 
lack the mental ability essential to 
the mastery of such subjects. It is 
quite another to discourage compe- 
tent learners from attempting such 
mastery. 

My own objection to Progressiv- 
ism is that, in spite of many virtues, 
it is at basis a weak theory. It lacks 
virility—not in the sense that it is 
feminine but rather in the sense that 
it is effeminate. I believe that its 
worthy contributions can be pre- 
served without committing Ameri- 
can education to its weaknesses and 
shortcomings. 


William C. Bagley is Professor of Education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Classical Journal, XXXIV (March, 1939), 
326-44. 
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JEACHERS and the public generally place religion, sex, 
politics, and economics at the top of dangerous subjects to 
talk about in school, according to the report of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom of the NEA. A survey by the group 
disclosed that the farther away a political question is, the 
more freedom a teacher has to discuss it. Only 7 percent felt 
that international politics is in the danger zone for discussion ; 
14 percent felt that a teacher takes a risk in considering 
national political affairs; while 22 percent believe that dis- 
cussion of local politics is most likely to get teachers in 


hot water. 








TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONS 


H. Harwoop TRAcy 


“VY ven 4,000 university stu- 
dents storm a hall and stand for 


more than an hour in quiet atten- 
tion to a lecture on sexual physiology 
as they did this spring at the Uni- 
versity of California; when students 
from a dozen states travel at their 
own expense hundreds of miles to 
an afternoon conference on sexual 
problems at the University of North 
Carolina—can we question the sin- 
cerity of youth’s feeling of need for 
instruction in these social problems? 

We see in the divorce statistics 
and in the unhappy homes around 
us the need for education in the un- 
derstanding of marriage. Everyone 
is well aware of the facts. But is this 
a school responsibility? Should not 
parents see to the preparation of 
children for these phases of life? 

The answer is that the homes are 
not doing it. Further, the vast major- 
ity of parents are not prepared to 
do it. 

Some of the eastern four-year 
colleges have been doing excellent 
work in family relations for a num- 
ber of years. But we are interested 
in the junior college problem. Our 
work in Fullerton Junior College 
may serve as an example. 

The work started in connection 
with the discussion of eugenics in 
zoology. As early as 1920, we used 
Popenoe and Johnson’s Applied 
Eugenics as a basis for our discus- 
sions. In this text emphasis is 
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placed on education—education for 
more successful mate selection, for 
marriage and parenthood. The 
amount of discussion offered in our 
zoology classes was meager at first, 
but little by little more time was 
given to this phase of the work. 
Finally, in 1935, the material was 
enlarged and presented in a semes- 
ter course called Family Relations. 
Classes meet twice a week for gen- 
eral lectures and discussions. These 
classes are coeducational. A third 
hour each week is given to confer. 
ences in small groups with the sexes 
separated. 

The course outline is divided into 
two parts. The part presented to the 
class as a whole consists of the fol- 
lowing units: 

Functioning of the family of the 
past as compared to the present. 

Why marry? The four primary 
psychological urges of life. 

The “right to marry” and he. 
redity. 

The meaning of courtship. 

Choice of a mate. 

The engagement. 

The wedding and the honeymoon. 

Domestic adjustment. 

Economic adjustment. 

Woman’s ambitions and her mat- 
riage. 

The coming of the child and 
family adjustments. 

General care and training of 
children. 
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Parents, children, and money. 

Divorce, causes and prevention. 

The following topics are discussed 
in small and more informal confer- 
ences: 

Social and racial backgrounds for 
sexual attitudes. 

Sexual life of college youth. 

Reproductive systems and differ- 
ences of men and women. 

Petting and youth associations. 

Conditioning in sex through early 
experiences. 

Heterosexuality and homosexu- 
ality. 

Marriage and sexual adjustment. 

Sexual comradeship in marriage. 

Birth control. 

Pregnancy. 

The birth experience. 

The climacteric. 

We believe that marriage adjust- 
ment cannot be separated from life 
adjustment. The knowledge or facts 
that are presented in any applied 
psychology course are not adjust- 
ments but only handles by which 
the individual may reach out and 
achieve adjustment. The problem of 
mental hygiene is best taught in con- 
nection with a practical subject, not 
in the abstract. The enthusiasm and 
idealism of youth, especially as asso- 
ciated with marriage, makes them 


very receptive to the suggestions 
for more wholesome living that can 
and should be a part of any course 
in marriage. The students and facul- 
ty of Fullerton Junior College feel 
that the Family Relations course 
tends very definitely to raise the so- 
cial concepts and moral attitudes of 
the members of these classes. 

Enrolment jumped in one year 
from 23 to 100. Sections of 50 stu- 
dents were found to be too large, 
and for next year we plan three sec- 
tions of 35 each. Preregistration the 
last week of school this spring has 
filled these sections, and there is 
now a waiting list for the second 
semester classes. Enrolment is limi- 
ted to sophomores, except that fresh- 
men are admitted on special request 
of their parents. 

Some have questioned whether 
junior college sophomores were 
sufficiently mature to justify a full 
discussion of marriage problems. A 
survey shows that 25 percent of the 
students enrolled in these classes 
are already engaged, and many 
others are thinking seriously of 
marriage. 

Youth’s social and marriage prob- 
lems are among the most vital of all 
life. They are asking for our help. 
Can we refuse? 


H. Harwood Tracy is on the faculty of the Fullerton, 

California, Junior College. Reported from an ad- 

dress before the National Education Association, 
July 4, at San Francisco, California. 
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THE DUBS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY 
MILpRED De Booy 


In Forecast 


a! the March, 1937, issue of 
the Forecast, in an article entitled 
“Because I’m a Dub at Cooking,” 
Frederick James Moffett of Ham- 
burg, N. Y., had a far-seeing idea 
rarely found in a man, let alone a 
school superintendent. His idea was 
that of offering home-making courses 
for boys. We are happy to say that 
for over a year this idea has been 
part of the regular curriculum in 
the Sioux City, Iowa, junior schools. 
Our course, which we call ‘““Home 
Living for Boys,” is not entirely a 
cooking unit, not entirely a study 
unit, but a real program built around 
the demands of everyday living. Its 
purpose is not to perfect any skill 
but to build attitudes—good ones— 
toward the everyday situations found 
in the home. No text is used, for 
the lessons are planned according to 
the situation and the need as it pre- 
sents itself to wide-awake teachers 
who understand adolescent boys. 
The course begins with a foods 
unit, a tactful approach. The an- 
ticipation of eating during school 
hours arouses interest, and the boys 
come to class with genuine zeal for 
the activity. There is the study of 
proper food combinations, the plan- 
ning of simple meals, and the prepa- 
ration of favorite dishes. After 
learning a few fundamentals, the 
boys come out of a cafeteria line 
with a tray of milk, creamed chipped 


beef on baked potato, and a lettuce 
salad instead of potatoes, spaghetti, 
and pie. 

Contrary to many opinions, these 
boys are interested in food require. 
ments and the reasons for them. In 
many cases they excel the girls in 
grasping facts and displaying genu- 
ine interest. 

Adolescence is the age when one 
first becomes conscious of sex at- 
tractions, and we see unruly fore- 
locks being combed, the wearing of 
ties, and the shine of newly polished 
shoes. That is why we have included 
a unit on personal appearance. Last 
year when a shampoo manufacturer 
sent us samples, every boy left his 
class with a clean head, slick and 
shining. Imagine how that class im- 
pressed the next period teacher. In 
like manner, shoes were shined, 
manicures “traded,” and _ trousers 
pressed. 

With complete outfits from a local 
men’s clothing store, we tried styles 
and color combinations in shirts and 
ties against the complexions of vati- 
ous boys. The boys were fascinated 
with the wide choice of ties, shirts 
and socks, and the opportunity to 
try on hats and overcoats. This les- 
son was set for visitors’ day to dis- 
pel any mother’s notion that we 
were trying to make a girl out of her 
son, or any other idea of our course 
being purely cookery, a hangover 
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from the old idea associated with 
“domestic science.” 

The topic on family customs and 
how to get along with people brings 
to light the effects and defects of the 
homes represented. It isonlythrough 
cooperation with the home that a 
boys’ homemaking class can bring 
lasting results. Boys want to be a 
part of that home; they are happier 
and more self-confident when they 
are approved by the group, whether 
it be the family or the classmates. 
With few exceptions, boys cooper- 
ate in the general care of the home 
and of the younger members of the 
family. On the other hand, they 
expect a share in the planning of 
home activities, in the purchase of 
the family car, or the selection of 
their own clothes. Discussion of 
these points is purposeful in reveal- 
ing the strength and increased happi- 
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ness of the family that cooperates. 

In this unit we also stress the use 
of leisure time. Since our school has 
a regular “hobby period” we have 
few boys without a definite one to 
follow. 

Reactions to courses of this type 
vary. One class is so modest that the 
laboratory door must be kept closed 
lest the girls who pass see them 
cooking. Another class wants the 
door left open to show everyone 
how good they are. The boys them- 
selves react differently since the 
course was first introduced. The 
first group was the best example of 
red bolsheviks that ever entered a 
classroom. Now the boys act civil- 
ized and wax genuinely enthusiastic. 
Perhaps the novelty of entering a 
home economics laboratory has worn 
off and it becomes a natural act to 
join the ranks of bachelor boys. 


Junior School, Sioux City, lowa. Reported from 


[ Mildred De Booy teaches homemaking in the East | 


Forecast, LV (June, 1939), 268-69, 286. 
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JHE sources of U. S. school tax funds in 1936, according 
to the Office of Education, were as follows: general property 
tax, 73 percent; sales and commodity taxes, 11 percent; 
business taxes, 7 percent; personal income and inheritance 
taxes, less than 5 percent; highway taxes, about 2 percent; 


and all others, 2 percent. 
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SCHOLASTIC PANIC 


ROBERT RIENOW 
In Social Education 


+= task of our school system is 
to correlate education with democ- 
racy, and we ought to go about that 
task not as though we were hastily 
throwing up breastworks against 
attack, but as though we were build- 
ing a solid structure for defined pur- 
poses of our own. To be maneuvered 
into adopting foreign devices rather 
than strengthening our own is a 
sign of real scholastic panic. 

The double meaning of the term 
democracy confuses the issue further. 
Democracy is a “way of life” in 
contradistinction to the “way of life” 
called fascism. But democracy is also 
a mechanism of government, and its 
antithesis in this sense is not 
“fascism” but the mechanism of 
government called “dictatorship.” 
Since the American way of life is 
completely dependent on the con- 
tinuance of democratic government, 
it becomes clear that the primary 
obligation of education is to vitalize 
the democratic process. 

The methods of dictators call for 
a citizenry that trusts the commander 
and deems obedience the supreme 
virtue. The primary aim of the 
schools is to inculcate an ingrained 
and habitual confidence in the in- 
fallibility of the elite who govern. 
In the schools, choices of actions or 
forms cannot be offered. Truth is 
dispensed dogmatically, and alle- 
giance is promoted emotionally. The 
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substitutes for mental activity are 
physical activity and emotional satis. 
faction. The dictator-teacher monop- 
olizes the life of the child; directed 
activities outside the school continue 
the political aim that permeates the 
classroom. 

To startled democrats, this build. 
ing of a political system on the 
foundation of the schools seems 
new. Actually all our own lavish ex- 
penditure on schools is based on the 
same idea. And apparently we do 
not yet see that the peculiar kind of 
political system we seek to perpetu- 
ate demands its own educational 
techniques. Our purpose in educa- 
tion is the same as the dictators’— 
indoctrination with our principles of 
life and government. But our meth- 
ods must be different. They must be 
our own. 

Three principles need emphasis 
in our democratic school system. The 
first function of the school is to es- 
tablish the habit of controversy, 
where the will of the majority is ac- 
quiesced in though opposed, and 
where the minority is not trampled 
underfoot. The only democratic dog- 
ma is that there is no dogma. There 
must be no problem too sacred to be 
the subject of free investigation. 
There must be an open weighing of 
facts in a spirit of tolerance and an 
equal freedom in the formation of 
opinion. The maintenance of these 
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conditions of investigation is the 
real distinction between democracy 
and other forms of government. 
Since this is the pattern of our 
political process it must be adopted 
without reservation in the classroom 
where the young citizen is trained 
for participation in the process. 

A child who habitually weighs all 
questions will be a man who in- 
sists on Ais own analysis of social and 
political problems. One may go so 
far as to say that a youth who by 
his own rational processes has come 
to accept the doctrines of fascism or 
communism has by the very act 
made himself unfit to live under a 
dictator. Because of his habits of 
thought he would chafe and revolt. 

Do we not see that in importing 
the restrictive measures with which 
dictators fortify their school systems 
we borrow where we ought to in- 
vent? To follow the procedure for 
which we have already shown a 
startling preference—that of strang- 
ling freedom of controversy—is to 
work on the false premise that the 
threat of dictatorship is from outside 
ourselves, whereas the real danger of 
dictatorship arises from the malad- 
justment in our own society. 


The second essential of democratic 
teaching is to show the young citizen 
what he can do to transform his 
Opinion into group opinion and 
finally into public policy. Mere free- 
dom of controversy and formation 
of opinion is sterile unless there is 
understanding of the democratic ma- 
chinery through which an idea per- 
colates to the top, withstands con- 
flicting ideas, and emerges as a rule 
of society. 

But even the fullest understand- 
ing of political mechanism plus an 
ingrained habit of controversy are 
not enough. The schools must posi- 
tively and fervently teach the in- 
tangibles, the qualities of spirit, 
which alone make democracy work- 
able. It is not enough, for example, 
to expose political corruption, if we 
only whet the appetite of our young 
citizens for a share in the spoils. 
Like the dictators, we must create a 
hope and faith in the regime. If we 
do not inspire a spirit of sacrifice to 
the common good, will not society 
be indoctrinated by the cult of sel- 
fish material interests? There is only 
one answer: it will. There is no 
neutral moral ground in a dynamic 
society. 


Robert Rienow is an Instructor in Political Science 

at the New York State Teachers College at Albany. 

Reported from Social Education, III (May, 1939), 
315-17. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF AN INTEREST 
J. Eart Davies 


In Progressive Education 


view urge to collect something is 
so nearly universal among children 
as to seem almost native. Stamps are 
most commonly collected, but coins, 
autographs, postmarks, match fold- 
ers, Indian relics, butterflies, and 
photographs give stamps strong 
competition. The median age at 
which strong life interests begin is 
13, according to a study reported by 
Briggs. The urge to start a collection 
usually appears earlier and attains 
considerable strength at about 10 or 
11. Early collecting interests some- 
times develop into permanent voca- 
tional or avocational interests. 

The story in this paper relates the 
origin and development of a collec- 
tion interest in an individual, and 
suggests how it might have been 
directed into richer and more mean- 
ingful experiences. It is a true story. 


In the village pharmacy in Craw- 
fordsville, much of the showcase 
space was taken up by mounted birds 
and animals, fossils, butterflies and 
insects, snakes, and lizards in bottles, 
and the druggist often displayed in 
his front window large frames con- 
taining hundreds of beautiful arrow- 
heads, arranged in artistic symmetry. 

Charles had seen all these wonders 
many times, but while they had al- 
ways attracted his attention they did 
not stir him to any great enthusiasm. 
One spring day when he was 10 
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years old he went hiking with two 
other boys. As they crossed a gravel 
bar, Charles noticed a flint point pro- 
truding from the gravel. It proved 
to be an arrowhead. Charles had 
seen many arrowheads in the drug- 
store window and elsewhere, but 
never such a beautiful one as that. 
This arrowhead was different from 
all the others; 4e had found it! And 
thus an interest was born. 

With this discovery the impor- 
tance of the village druggist acquired 
large dimensions, for he was an au- 
thority on Indian relics. Nothing 
now seemed more beautiful than his 
neatly arranged cases, with each 
specimen marked with the county 
and state in which it was found. 

Soon after the “great discovery,” 
on a Sunday-afternoon drive with the 
family, Charles jumped from the 
surrey and ran out into the field, as 
he had been doing all along the 
road. Pieces of flint lay everywhere. 
Charles had made another discovery 
—an ancient Indian campground. 

Collecting arrowheads now be- 
came the raison d'etre in his life. 
He scoured the familiar fields and 
searched for new campgrounds. He 
canvassed the neighbors and wrote 
to relatives, asking for arrowheads. 
Within a year he had a sizeable col- 
lection. His hobby took most of his 
spare time, which was not much be- 
cause of the sixth grade work, held 
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by his teacher as more important, of 
learning to spell all the words in 
Rathbun’s Graded Speller. Relatives 
sent him specimens from New York, 
Alabama, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Texas. One of these was an ax of 
hematite, or iron ore. It would have 
been fascinating to study about the 
states which produced these objects, 
and to find out where the Indians 
got the hematite, but at that particu- 
lar time the school course of study 
demanded that he learn the names 
of the capitals of the nations of 
Europe. His cousin sent an iron 
arrowhead made of a piece of a 
file and found near St. Louis, mark- 
ing the trail of the European and the 
westward ‘“‘march of empire.” But 
Charles had no time to find out 
where the Indians got this iron 
artifact; he was too busy memoriz- 
ing the causes of the Revolutionary 
War. 

Several times Charles’ father took 
him to his own boyhood homestead 
and pointed out the place where the 
white settlers had once battled the 
Indians. He showed Charles the 
clay bank where, as a boy, he had 
picked up lead rifle balls to use as 
sinkers on his fishline. Together, he 
and Charles found some lead balls. 
It was a thrilling story, but it was 
never related to his own life in 
Charles’ school studies. There he was 


learning such facts as the date when 
the Indian Territory became part of 
Oklahoma. 

Charles was thrilled with a serial 
in the American Boy narrating the 
adventures of an expedition to the 
cliff dwellings of New Mexico. 
Right then he decided to be an 
archeologist. He might have read 
more about archeology, but books on 
archeology were not on the list of 
“classics” which were required 
reading in school. 

One of the finest results of this 
interest was the comradeship “that 
grew from it between Charles and 
his father, who was an interested in 
the hobby as the boy. Recently the 
older man, past 65, and the younger, 
about half as old, went to New Mex- 
ico and explored together several 
cliff dwellings. Said the father, “All 
my life I've wanted to do this.” 
Said the son, “This is the fulfilment 
of the dream I dreamed when I read 
a story in the American Boy more 
than 20 years ago.” 

This is the story of an interest 
which might have led to worthwhile 
scholarly achievement, to something 
culturally respectable and even per- 
haps socially useful had it not been 
for the “mental discipline” which 
Charles’ teachers felt it their duty 
to impose. Somebody missed a great 
educational opportunity. 


The late J]. Earl Davies was Associate Professor of 


Education at Adams State 


Teachers College, 


Alamosa, Colorado. Reported from Progressive 
Education, XVI (April, 1939), 272-75. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


ERNEST R. HILGARD 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


(CONSIDER the high-sounding 
words which at one time or another 
have served as a keynote for edu- 
cational programs. First, appercep- 
tion, which takes us so far back that 
the five steps are now recalled only 
for examinations in the history of 
education. Then for a time there 
were instincts. These soon became 
taboo and there came Thorndike’s 
laws of readiness, exercise, and 
effect, and the heyday of stimulus- 
response bonds. The conditioned re- 
flex came along to outmode Thorn- 
dike, and this in turn was replaced 
by Gestalt psychology with insight 
as its chief catchword. In the mean- 
time we have had some flirting with 
complexes, defense mechanisms, 
and the like. 

Educators have not, as a rule, 
been satisfied to adapt verified psy- 
chological contributions to their 
situations, but have sought to root 
educational practices exclusively in 
one or another of the currently popu- 
lar schools of psychology. This 
tendency has led to no end of em- 
barrassment and unnumbered out- 
moded textbooks when the accepted 
fad turned out to be no longer ac- 
ceptable. The listing of technical 
terms above shows how spurious the 
service of psychology to education 
may be if that service is accepted 
uncritically. 
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Educational practices are obvious- 
ly influenced by developments in 
psychology. Yet we cannot, as edu- 
cators, give allegiance to one of the 
current schools, lest presently we 
find our moorings adrift. Here, then, 
is a paradox. What can we do about 
it? 

One provisional answer can be 
given: know psychology and don’t 
be too concerned over psychologies. 
Psychology is a developing science 
with many exciting changes but few 
revolutionary ones. Beware of psy- 
chological issues so general that 
their implications for education are 
not clear; if possible, force argu- 
ments back to specific answers at the 
level of educational practice. One 
can argue until he is blue in the 
face over the question: Which is 
more important, nature or nurture? 
He will not find an answer. But you 
can get an answer to the question: 
How can we find out whether chil- 
dren handicapped in reading are 
retarded because of low intelligence 
or because of faulty training? Not 
only will you get an answer but you 
can do something about it. When 
psychology is confronted with con- 
crete problems it is found to be less 
fragile and flimsy than when an- 
swers are sought to more general 
questions in an atmosphere of debate. 

To indicate that the service of 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


psychology comes in specific aids to 
educational practice rather than by 
way of general laws is in part a con- 
fession of the present state of the 
science, but it is also a recognition 
of the legitimate role of science in 
technology. If psychology’s general 
theories were in better order, there 
would be more educational practices 
flowing from its laws of learning, 
motivation, and the like, But even 
in an advanced science like physics, 
many of its applications are specific 
and do not flow from its general 
laws. Consider, for example, an 
engineer making an industrial appli- 
cation of a new alloy. Someone had 
to do experiments with that alloy 
itself to find its tensile strength, its 
coefficient of expansion, its electrical 
resistance, and so on. Many such 
data are recorded in engineers’ hand- 
books. The point is that these are 
specific facts about a specific alloy, 
and do not derive from Newton, 
and Einstein, except very remotely. 
Many school problems are specific 
and have to be studied specifically, 
just as the engineer has to test his 
alloy specifically. This would remain 
true even if psychology were as com- 
pletely systematized a science as 
physics. 

The implication of this analogy 
with the engineer is that the task of 
the educational psychologist would 
remain even though the task of the 
general psychologist were completed. 

One thing educational psychology 
is not: it is not simply an attempt to 


apply general psychology in the 
form of advice, pinning the findings 
of psychology like so many labels on 
the practices of the schools. Any at- 
tempt to do this leads to the faulty 
analogizing habit, all too prevelant 
in psychology. The practical prob- 
lems of the schools must be solved 
in accordance with psychological 
generalizations tested at a _ level 
close to that at which the applications 
are to be made. Experiments with 
animals cannot be used by analogy 
to direct practices with school chil- 
dren; rather, from animal experi- 
ments we may learn important 
things to look for and try out with 
children. From experiments with 
nonsense syllables one may become 
sensitive to possible interferences be- 
tween learned activities, but if one 
desires to know how much the bi- 
lingual child is handicapped due to 
the interference of two language 
systems, one must study the child 
who speaks two languages. 

Most of the significant contribu- 
tions of psychology to educational 
practice do not depend on the ulti- 
mate validity of one or another of 
the controversial schools. There is 
an excessive willingness on the part 
of educators to attribute to the cur- 
rently popular Gestalt school of psy- 
chology all the good that is found 
in progressive educational practices, 
even though these practices had a 
long and respectable history inde- 
pendent of Gestalt. It is one thing 
to find these practices coherent with 
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Gestalt psychology, and quite an- 
other to announce them as a product 
of Gestalt psychology, or somehow 
guaranteed by Gestalt psychology. 
They are guaranteed now, as always, 
by the test of experience as measured 
against our current standards of 
value. 

Gestalt psychology, as such, will 
soon lose its identity; the signs of 
assimilation and disintegration are 
already apparent. One of these days 
students of education brought up on 
Gestalt will have the same sense of 
bewilderment that their older col- 
leagues feel who were brought up 
on behaviorism. 

My emphasis on practical proce- 
dures may seem to subordinate the 
role of psychology in education, par- 
ticularly in relation to the broader 
aspects of educational policy. This 
does not follow. As a minimum, it 
may be stated that psychology will 
be an important corrective to a faulty 


educational philosophy, and that no 
educational philosophy will be ac. 
ceptable which flies in the face of 
established psychological principles 
and facts. But in the formulation of 
a satisfactory educational philosophy 
there are social and ethical consider- 
ations which go beyond psychology. 
The democratic ideal, for example, 
receives only indirect support from 
psychology. Psychological studies can 
perhaps demonstrate that democratic 
atmospheres yield the kinds of per- 
sonalities we like. But psychology 
alone cannot assure us that we ought 
to like that kind of personality; this 
is a cultural and ethical problem. 

The role of the educational psy- 
chologist is to experiment in the 
schools. A continuous process of 
criticism and verification at the level 
of the child—this is the need. The 
demand is not for disciples of new 
and controversial psychological sys- 
tems. 


Education at Stanford University. Reported from 
the California Journal of Elementary Education, 


Ernest R. Hilgard is Professor of Psychology and | 


VIII (August, 1939), 17-26. 
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—/¢ GROUP of students from the Argentine High School of 
Kansas City, Kansas, completely staffed and managed radio 
station KCKN for a five-hour period recently. Students 
handled all of the operations of the station from producing 
the programs to selling the time to sponsors. 
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EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


= era of “Dollar Diplomacy” 
is a closed chapter in our history, 
closed, I believe, forever and with 
the unanimous approval of the 
American people. By deeds as well 
as words we have sought to rectify 
the mistakes of previous years. The 
Platt Amendment, giving the United 
States the right of intervention in 
Cuba, has been abrogated; our 
Marines have long since been with- 
drawn from occupied territory; re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are re- 
leasing the flow of commerce 
between many American states and 
ourselves; a mew era of confidence 
and cooperation is supplanting the 
hostilities of the past. 

But it is not enough for govern- 
ments to follow the Good Neighbor 
Policy; it is mecessary that peoples 
themselves shall become good neigh- 
bors. The people of the Americas 
must know and understand each 
other; their history, their ideals, the 
finest creations of mind and spirit— 
these must be shared in common. 
In the United States a great many 
Organizations exist to promote cul- 
tural interchange. Colleges and uni- 
versities have taken an active part 
in the movement. But the work of 
many institutions has been handi- 
capped by the lack of an agency to 
stimulate, facilitate, and coordinate 
their endeavors. To meet this need 
the Division of Cultural Relations 


has been created in the Department 
of State. 

The Division is not a “propa- 
ganda” agency in the popular sense 
of the term. It aims to develop a 
truer and more realistic understand- 
ing between the peoples of the 
United States and those of other 
nations, and believes that such a 
goal can most surely be attained by 
a definitely educational program. A 
primary function of the Division will 
be to serve as a clearing house and 
coordinator for private agencies in 
the field of cultural relations. 

Among the projects to which the 
Division is giving immediate atten- 
tion is the convention signed in 
Buenos Aires in 1936 which calls 
for the annual exchange of two 
gtaduate students and one professor 
among the signatories. Ten countries 
have ratified the instrument and it 
is hoped that these governmental ex- 
changes will stimulate the offering 
of additional scholarships and fel- 
lowships by universities in all parts 
of the United States. 

Among the specific projects of 
especial interest to educators, the 
teaching of languages comes first. 
The Portugese language has never 
received adequate attention in this 
country, while Spanish is one of the 
most vigorous of living tongues and 
well deserves an important place in 
the school program. A project in 
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which many communities might par- 
ticipate would be to exchange their 
teachers of Spanish with teachers of 
English in Latin American countries. 
While abroad, each teacher would 
instruct in his own language and 
lecture on the cultural life of his 
homeland. 

We in this country are umnac- 
quainted with the literature of our 
southern neighbors; their literature 
ought to be utilized to a greater ex- 
tent in the Spanish language courses 
of our schools and colleges. It is 
equally true that our literature is 
little known in the other American 
republics. There is actually no good 
one-volume history of the United 
States available in either Spanish or 
Portugese. 

There has been too little inter- 
change of artistic productions among 
the American nations. It should be 
possible to route exhibits of signifi- 
cant art achievements of our neigh- 
bors through our schools, colleges, 
and communities. We are not fa- 
miliar with the music of the other 
Americas nor they with ours, apart 
from dance music. 

Perhaps the most effective way to 
develop understanding of other peo- 
ples is to travel among them. We 
hope for an ever-increasing inter- 
flow of educators and cultural 


leaders. It is anticipated that summer 
schools will soon be established in 
Caribbean and South American lo- 
calities to which students may go 
from the United States. 

The year 1940 will present a num- 
ber of opportunities to focus atten- 
tion on inter-American relationships, 
It will mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Pan-American Union; also 
the fourth centennial of the explora- 
tions of Coronado in what is now 
the southwestern part of the United 
States. In 1940 the Eighth Pan- 
American Scientific Congress will 
convene in Washington. In every 
community these events can be 
utilized to better acquaint our citizens 
with the culture of the other Ameri- 
can nations. Educators may take the 
initiative in arranging for their 
communities traveling art exhibits, 
musical concerts, visiting lecturers, 
pageants, exchange of educational 
films, radio programs—to mention 
a few practical possibilities. 

What we seek is to establish the 
conditions of a friendly coopera- 
tion and peaceful existence in the 
Western Hemisphere. But we do 
not seek this for the Americas alone. 
We are striving to keep alive in the 
world the spirit of tolerance and 
justice, which alone can insure the 
freedom of men’s minds and souls. 


Ben M. Cherrington is Chief of the Division of 

Cultural Relations of the United States Department 

of State. Reported from an address before the Na- 

tional Education Association, July 5, 1939, at. San 
Francisco, California. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR INDIANS 


LiLoyp E. BLAUCH 


Advisory Committee on Education 


Ed ses federal program for the 
education of Indians began in 1819 
with an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 made by Congress. The an- 
nual appropriation for this service 
now exceeds $10,000,000. These 
figures indicate something of the 
development and extent of this far- 
flung federal educational enterprise 
in the states and Alaska. 

For a long time the Indians have 
been regarded as wards of the na- 
tion. Formerly Congress regarded 
the Indian tribes as nations and 
made treaties with them, but this 
practice was abandoned in 1871, and 
all Indians and their property were 
brought directly under the legisla- 
tive power of Congress. 

The number of Indians in the 
states was reported in the census of 
1930 as 332,397, and the number of 
natives of Alaska (Indians, Aleuts, 
and Eskimos) as 29,983. Records of 
Indians enrolled at the Indian agen- 
cies and reservations showed on 
January 1, 1938, a total of 342,497 
Indians in the states. The Indian 
population is increasing more rapid- 
ly than the white population. While 
a blending with the white popula- 
tion is occurring in some areas, it 
appears certain that there will be a 
substantial number of full-blood 
Indians for some time to come. 
Most of the Indians in the states 
teside on lands especially set aside 


for them and known as Indian reser- 
vations. 

An extensive program has been 
developed by the federal govern- 
ment for the education of the In- 
dians. The responsibility of the 
government is discharged through 
the Office of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior. The 
present plan for Indian education 
provides for three principal classes 
of schools: (4) schools directed by 
the Office of Indian Affairs, includ- 
ing reservation community day 
schools and boarding vocational high 
schools, and nonreservation voca- 
tional boarding schools; (4) mission, 
private, and state schools with which 
the Office makes contracts; and (c) 
public schools with which contracts 
are made. 

During the year 1937-38, a total 
of 65,166 Indian pupils were en- 
rolled in schools outside Alaska 
under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, as follows: (a) in govern- 
ment schools, 24,411; (5) in mis- 
sion, private, and state schools, 
6,975; (c) in public schools, 33,- 
645; and (d@) in special schools, 
135. Approximately 37 percent of 
the Indian children enrolled in 
school were in schools maintained 
and operated by the Indian Service, 
and about 52 percent were in pub- 
lic schools. The government main- 
tains 262 schools for Indians, all but 
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24 of which are on Indian reserva- 
tions. The number of mission, pri- 
vate, state, public, and special schools 
enrolling Indian children is not re- 
ported. For the year ending June 
30, 1939, Congress appropriated 
$9,428,190, not including an ap- 
propriation of $314,995 from tribal 
funds, for Indian education in the 
states. 

The Indians and other persons of 
native races in Alaska have not here- 
tofore resided on reservations, but 
recently certain lands and waters 
have been set aside for exclusive 
exploitation by the natives. The na- 
tives, however, are wards of the 
federal government, and schools for 
them are provided by the Office of 
Indian Affairs. During the year 
1937-38 the federal government 
maintained 100 schools in Alaska— 
2 boarding and 98 community day 
schools—which were taught by 155 
teachers and attended by 4,417 
pupils. It is estimated that 2,000 
additional native pupils attended 
schools maintained by the territory. 
A total of 622 other native pupils 
attended eight mission schools. It is 
estimated that 6,000 native children 
are not now in any school. The 
amount appropriated by Congress 
“to provide for support and educa- 
tion of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, 
and other natives of Alaska” for the 
year 1937-38 was $825,000. 

Recent years have witnessed a 
great change in the policy regarding 
the education of Indians. Under the 
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Indian Reorganization Act, approved 
June 18, 1934, there was inaugurated 
a new policy of organization and ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, which 
reversed some essential features of 
practices followed in previous times, 
Indian land has been withdrawn 
from sale, and Indians are being en- 
couraged to let their land revert to 
tribal ownership in order to con- 
solidate their acreage into tracts 
large enough for efficient develop- 
ment. Indians are being advised to 
terminate land leasing and resume 
the operation of their own proper- 
ties. They are also encouraged to as- 
sume more responsibility and_par- 
ticipate collectively in the manage- 
ment and use of their land. To help 
them in this participation they are 
urged to adopt certain of the ele- 
mentary principles and procedures of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions and civil 
government and adapt them to their 
use in working out their own social 
organization. 

Before 1929 the policy of the 
Indian Service had been to utilize 
the schools and their instruction as a 
means of removing the children 
from the influence of tribal life and 
introducing them to white civiliza- 
tion as rapidly as possible. To ac- 
complish this purpose the schools 
were made to approximate the public 
schools as nearly as conditions wat- 
ranted. Public schools were also 
used for the education of Indian 
children. 

Under 


recent administrations, 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR INDIANS 


however, the policy has been to 
bring the schools to the Indians and 
adapt the instruction to their needs. 
The objective is no longer merely 
personal improvement or intellectual 
discipline; it is distinctly social in 
purpose. Inspired by this objective, 
the schools for Indians have taken 
on renewed life and significance 
both for the Indians and for the 
leaders directing their activities. The 
day schools appear to be functioning 
as community centers of education 
and social regeneration to a degree 
never before realized. 

The new objective places great 
emphasis on vocational education 
and on agricultural and home ex- 


tension service. The schools are 
being equipped with shops, labora- 
tories for home economics instruc- 
tion, and land for practical agricul- 
ture; their programs are being 
adapted to the needs of the particular 
reservations or areas which they are 
intended to serve. Studies are being 
made of vocational opportunities 
open to Indian young people. 
Through the extension service the 
adoption of improved agricultural 
and homemaking practices is en- 
couraged. Education in credit oper- 
ations and training in arts and crafts 
are definitely a part of the program 
to raise the economic level of the 
Indians. 


Reported from Chapter VII, “Principal Findings,” 

of Educational Service for Indians, Staff Study 

Number 18 of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 

cation. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1939. Pp. xti+-137. 
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a! NSTEAD of asking what chil- 
dren do not know, our teachers have 
decided to inquire about what they 
do know. Each semester examination 
of our high school students consists 
of one statement: “In your very best 
thought, style, and form, write a 
thesis on the subject, ‘What I Have 
Learned This Semester.’ Do not 
make claims without following them 
up with information or illustrations 
that will show us that you really do 
know.” 


Teachers have learned much. Stu- 
dents have accepted the responsibil- 
ity of weighing and evaluating their 
learning as never before. Diagnosing 
the general student reaction, one 
notes first that most papers breathe 
a note of happiness—a contrast to 
the panicky note of fear that used 
to influence the results of the teach- 
er type of examination—L. C. 
Wright, Superintendent of the 
North Bend, Washington, Schools, 
in the Clearing House. 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE VILLAGE COLLEGES 


Z. S. PHIMISTER 
In The School (Canada) 


—n 1924, H. Morris, adminis- 
trative officer for the Cambridgeshire 
(England) Education Committee, 
published a small booklet entitled 
The Village College. He wrote: 
“Educationally the countryside is 
subordinate to the towns, and its 
schools are dominated by and sub- 
servient to the urban system of edu- 
cation.” To improve this state of 
affairs he suggested that, “There 
must be a grouping and coordination 
of all the educational and social 
agencies which now exist in isolation 
in the countryside; an amalgamation 
which, while preserving the indi- 
viduality of each, will assemble 
them in a new institution, single 
but manysided, for the countryside.” 

The first village college, embody- 
ing most of Morris’s ideas, was 
opened at Sawston, England, in 
1930. Three others, at Bottisham, 
Linton, and Impingham have since 
been completed. No two of the col- 
leges are built on the same plan, but 
each contains most of the main fea- 
tures: ten or twelve acres of playing 
fields and gardens, an assembly hall, 
a library, special rooms for adults, 
a senior school of at least 250 pupils 
from 11 to 15 years, with the nec- 
essary buildings and equipment for 
domestic science, agricultural science, 
woodwork, art and handicrafts, and 
the warden’s house. 

The Bottisham College will illus- 
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trate one arrangement of the build- 
ings. Three buildings are set on 
three sides of a central lawn. The 
center building is in two parts: one 
an assembly hall with stage, the 
other consisting of two rooms for 
adults. One of these is a discussion 
or lecture room, the other a common 
room equipped with easy chairs, 
magazines, and games. Beyond the 
lecture room is the library, which 
has a separate entrance and is used 
by both adults and senior school 
pupils. A block of one-story rooms 
to the southeast of the library houses 
the infant and junior departments 
and the medical service rooms. A 
longer ribbon of rooms to the south- 
west of the assembly hall is the sen- 
ior school, whose pupils come from 
a radius of several miles. Around 
the buildings are gardens, and be- 
yond them playing fields. At one 
side are a garden house and green- 
house. All rooms have a southern 
exposure and many give direct access 
to the out-of-doors. Some classrooms 
have a glass wall which can be 
pushed back, so that for all practical 
purposes the classes may be in the 
open air when weather permits. 
The assembly hall serves many 
uses. After the senior school morn- 
ing assembly, it may be used as 4 
gymnasium or for music or drama- 
tics. At noon it becomes a dining 
room. A hot two-course meal is 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE VILLAGE COLLEGES 


served by the senior girls for two 
pence to the many pupils who have 
come by bus or bicycle and do not 
go home for lunch. In the afternoon 
the assembly hall becomes a gym- 
nasium or theater again, and in the 
evening a physical training class, a 
folk dancing class, a music or a 
drama group may use it. 

About half the time of the senior 
school is devoted to practical or man- 
ual activities, the other half to the 
academic curriculum. The boys have 
wood and metal work and the arith- 
metic and drawing connected with 
these, while the girls have domestic 
science and related work. When the 
boys are gardening the girls may 
have needle work. Both have science, 
but the courses for boys and girls 
are not identical. An attempt is 
made to deal with those aspects of 
science which have a practical appli- 
cation in the home or on the farm. 
Both boys and girls have work in 
art and handicrafts. In two of the 
colleges, geography and history are 
linked under the heading ‘Man.” 
English, mathematics, music, and 
physical training all play a part. 

The gardens are an important fea- 
ture of these new schools. A long 


tradition and a high degree of inter- 
est in gardening combine with a 
suitably mild climate to provide a 
pleasant environment for the pupils. 
Moreover, the garden is made the 
central theme for much work in 
arithmetic, biology, art and English. 

Each college is free to develop its 
own evening activities. The care and 
management of farm tractors, wire- 
less discussion groups, woodcarving, 
a handyman’ class are typical activi- 
ties. An attempt is made to provide 
a leader for any group with a pattic- 
ular interest. 

The fee for two or more classes 
is not more than four shillings a 
year. Unemployed persons pay no 
fees or bus fares. Persons under 18 
pay a small charge for transportation 
and adults pay the full rate. Most 
members of the night staff are senior 
school teachers during the day, but 
on occasion teachers from outside 
are brought in. Organized groups 
arrange for their own speakers and 
lecturers. In addition to his duties 
as head of the day and night depart- 
ments, the warden of each college is 
the employment officer for his dis- 
trict, and as such he assists pupils to 
get work when they leave school. 


andria, Ontario. Reported from The School 


| Z. S. Phimister is Public School Inspector in Alex- | 


(Canada), XXVII (May, 1939), 744-48. 
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HAIGH school enrolments increased almost 17 times from 
1890 to 1936, but the population of high school age did 


not even double. 
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BEYOND THE IQ: SOME COMMENTS ON 
“INTELLIGENCE” 





W. E. Biatz 
In Understanding the Child 


Ove of the important concepts 
for the educator, as well as for the 
clinician, is that of “intelligence.” 
Much has been written about this 
phenomenon, measurements of many 
types have been made, mathematical 
symbols have been employed ; but no 
one has yet defined “‘it.” 

Some judgment of an individual's 
“intelligence” has been made ever 
since two human beings first lived 
together. One could do something 
better or faster than the other. Par- 
ents from time immemorial have 
watched the development of their 
children and compared them with 
others, mostly favorably. 

But when the “Intelligence Test” 
and the IQ were invented, it was 
thought that “now, this pesky thing 
has at last been cornered.” 

It is well, however, to keep an 
open mind about “intelligence” and 
its testing. 

All that a test does is to indicate 
the degree to which an individual 
has acquired a specific skill. The 
skill is represented by achievement ; 
the achievement is measured by some 
unit of quality which is not always 
reliable. 

Now then, achievement is not in- 
telligence. One can measure the for- 
mer but not the latter. Of course if, 
by definition, one makes these two 
synonymous, then one measures “‘in- 
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telligence” by saying so, but there 
still remains the concept of a some- 
thing by which we achieve, and for 
this we would then have to find 
some other name. 

This is not to belittle the test but 
to urge that it does not measure 
what it is supposed to do. 

Achievement is dependent upon 
three factors: (2) motivation, (bd) 
capacity, and (¢) persistent practice. 

(4) Motivation is a variable factor 
and as yet has defied quantitative 
determination. To assume that it is 
constant or may be controlled ade- 
quately in humans is to misunder- 
stand its effect. 

(4) Capacity. It is presupposed 
that the organism functions in terms 
of its structural endowment. There 
are obvious individual differences. 
Since no one has measured this fac- 
tor or isolated it, we assume it to 
be present, manifesting itself through 
achievement in conjunction with fac- 
tors a and c. As measured, therefore, 
it is functionally dependent upon 
those factors to a degree. 

(c) Persistent Practice. Repetition 
is necessary for efficient learning. 
The number of repetitions may be a 
rough measure of the speed of learn- 
ing. Achievement may be evaluated 
only in terms of the repetitions that 
the individual makes in order to ac- 
quire the skill in question. 
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BEYOND THE IQ 


Thus, (2) motivation has not yet 
been measured; (5) capacity cannot 
be isolated or measured; and (c) 
persistence can be ascertained only 
under experimental conditions. But 
the result of the interaction of a, 5, 
and ¢ may be measured, viz. “a- 
chievement”; this is granted. But, 
again, to interpret the value so ob- 
tained becomes a difficult task. 

Will individual A under one 
motivating condition work as per- 
sistently as he will under another? 
If not, the achievement will vary. 
Hence the IQ varies. Does the ca- 


pacity vary? We suppose not, but 
nobody knows. 

The IQ as a value obtained from 
an intelligence test score is a valu- 
able index of achievement. It does 
not measure intelligence directly. 
When other factors are known one 
may interpret such a value more 
fully. Repeated scores are more sig- 
nificant because from them one may 
predict more accurately than from 
an isolated determination. The IQ 
is a valuable index, but it does not 
measure intelligence, unless you say 
it does—and even then it doesn’t! 


W. E. Blatz, M.D., Ph.D., is Professor of Child 
Psychology and Director of the Institute of Child 
Study at the University of Toronto, Canada. Re- 
ported from Understanding the Child, VIII 
(April, 1939), 4-5. 
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iw Caledonia, Michigan, Town- 
ship School faculty enjoys an annual 
“get-together” at a camp on Lake 
Michigan before the opening of 
school in the Fall. The cost for food, 
lodging, and help has not exceeded 
$1.50 per day per teacher. These 
gatherings have been possible be- 
cause many organized camps are va- 
cated by the first part of September 
and camp directors are willing to 
keep their camps open for another 
day or so and to maintain their staff 
of workers. 

At camp, our teachers spend two 
days in becoming acquainted with 
one another, in working out changes 


in routine, and in listening to inspir- 
ing speakers around the lodge fire 
in the evening. 

Much of the day is left free for 
the teachers to use as they please. 
Some may be found reading, others 
on the archery range, a few playing 
ping-pong, many watching the lake 
as they lie on the sand. This infor- 
mality, this fellowship which the 
group acquires from playing to- 
gether, exchanging experiences, and 
devising means for improving their 
own work is the camp’s greatest 
value-—Carl B. Snow, Superinten- 
dent of the Caledonia Township 
School, in the Clearing House. 
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YOUTH, SCHOOL, WORK, AND COMMUNITY 


Har R. DouGLass 
In School and Society 


in present generation is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in some respects. 
Every previous generation has been 
promptly absorbed into adult re- 
sponsibilities, but today a full third 
of the young people aged 16-24 
economically do not “belong.” They 
can find no real place in the normal 
activities of the world. Today the 
unyielding resistance of certain 
groups of adults prevents youth 
from entering on their rightful 
estate. 

Union labor's only interest in the 
problem is to protect its members 
and their jobs from the competition 
of these young people. Business men 
exhibit an indifference to the effects 
on youth of the economic organiza- 
tion of modern society that is as 
savage, as short-sighted, and as un- 
wise as the attitude of organized 
labor. Finally, there is no place in 
the schools for the youthful “un- 
touchables,” for schoolmen cling to 
the curriculum of an earlier day 
which is not intended for, or adapted 
to, the needs of this group. Many 
prefer to be rid of this unwanted 
and reluctant addition to the high 
school population. 

Even if jobs were available, few 
youths should leave school in their 
teens. The increasing complication 
of the problems confronting the 
American people calls not for less 
education but for more. So we face 
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the apparently contradictory needs 
of keeping young people in school 
longer and of launching them more 
promptly on adult responsibilities. 

Two lines of approach suggest 
themselves. First, we must make the 
secondary school far more like life. 
The school must break out of the 
narrow confines of book and class- 
room and explore the vocational, 
Civic, scientific, esthetic, recreational 
aspects of the community. Young 
people of 16 to 20 years of age need 
to transfer gradually their activities 
and interests as well as their knowl- 
edge from schoolish things to life 
about them. 

The second approach is neither 
original nor impractical. The cooper- 
ative plan for bridging the gap be- 
tween school and work has been 
employed in one form or another in 
almost 500 schools and colleges in 
this country. We should explore 
more fully the advantages and op- 
portunities of a transition period 
bridging the gap between school and 
life, preparation and application, im- 
maturity and maturity. 

We should distinguish sharply 
between the cooperative plan and 
continuation education. The latter 
has never been particularly success- 
ful. Evening schools are of question- 
able value for people under 20, and 
provide hardly more than a gesture 
in the direction of an education. A 
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YOUTH, SCHOOL, 


much more effective plan is to pro- 
vide for half-time attendance in 
school and at work. A few of the 
plan’s advantages are: 

1. It distributes the employment 
of youth more evenly. 

2. It enables young people to earn 
money to keep them in school 
longer. 

3. Through employment, it pro- 
vides vocational education without 
cost to the schools. 

4. Association with adults on the 
job encourages the normal matur- 
ation of adult interests now retarded 
by the segregation of youth from all 
adults except teachers and parents. 

5. Many young people would 
profit more by studying some sub- 
jects after acquiring an orientation 
to the adult world, instead of com- 
pleting all formal education before 
contact with that world. This would 
be particularly true in such fields as 
economics and social problems, ap- 
plied science, and vocational or busi- 
ness education. 

6. The guidance period would be 
prolonged, giving the school an in- 
creased opportunity to assist in 
establishing young people in satis- 
fying adult life. 

This sort of idea does not appeal 
to many teachers and administrators. 
To many, the school is a place to 
teach the “essential” subjects. They 
find it difficult to think in terms of 
any but the strictly intellectual as- 
pects of personality. 

Then, also, to many school people 


WORK, AND COMMUNITY 


teaching is synonymous with the 
school. The educative value of work 
they find difficult to appreciate. 

This plan calls not only for a 
more practical and comprehensive 
philosophy of education than many 
educators possess, it also makes 
heavy demands on their initiative, 
time, and imagination. Employers 
will not come in on the plan without 
first being educated to it. But that 
they can be made to feel their re- 
sponsibility is evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of communities where cooper- 
ative plans exist. 

While vocational guidance is de- 
sirable, it should not be overempha- 
sized to the neglect of other types 
of guidance. Even with the best 
vocational guidance there will con- 
tinue to be too few jobs to go 
around, until the country’s economic 
leaders are willing and able to de- 
velop and employ plans for speeding 
up production and creating more 
work. 

In the meantime, the school and 
the community cannot evade their 
responsibilities. Probably with 
schoolmen as leaders, each communi- 
ty must recognize that in the teens 
and early twenties the nation’s 
greatest asset or its greatest liability 
is yet in the making or breaking. The 
resources of the community must be 
organized for serving youth—both 
those in school and out. Sacrifices 
and concessions must be made. 

The school and other youth-serv- 
ing agencies must extend themselves, 
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independently and cooperatively, to 
meet the recreational, health, and vo- 
cational needs of youth. The school 
must contribute to out-of-school 
youth as well as those in regular 
attendance. School plants should not 
lie idle half the time, barred to the 
youth of the community who no 
longer report for daily lessons in 
regular subjects. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 





Schoolmen must broaden their 
vision. Business men must see their 
opportunity to render service, 
Church groups and all youth-serving 
agencies must learn more about each 
other, about the possibilities for co- 
ordinated and combined youth ser- 
vice. And once more, I repeat, the 
initiative will have to come through 
the really big men in the schools. 




























Harl R. Douglass is Professor of Secondary Edu- 

cation at the University of North Carolina. Re- 

ported from School and Society, L (July 15, 1939), 
65-71. 
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American Education Can Point Wi th Pride: 


@ To the fact that over two million children will enter 
the first grade this Autumn to bring the total enrolment in 
elementary schools of the nation to about 21,750,000 pupils. ’ 

@ To the fact that today’s classroom takes on an inviting 
appearance with opportunities for experimentation, informal 
reading, and reporting of both individual and class progress; 
with the teacher guiding, not dictating; with schoolbooks 
supplemented by stereopticon slides, motion pictures, charts, 
and radio programs. 

@ To the fact that more than 200 different subjects are 
offered to today’s high school pupils. 

@ To the fact that the number of high schools has in- 
creased from 16,300 in 1918 to 25,600 in 1936 with seven 
out of ten persons of high school age enrolled in high school ) 
today. 

© To the fact that the rural school term is lengthening 
each year. 

@ To the fact that state reports indicate that teachers’ 
salaries have been substantially increased during the past two 
or three years in most states. 
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ADULT EDUCATION COMES OF AGE 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 
In the Adult Education Bulletin 


—{Monc the social forces forc- 
ing adult education to mature is the 
shift in population, particularly 
population age. Today there are 
2100 adults for every 1000 youths 
under 16; in 1850 there were only 
889. In consequence, while the ele- 
mentary schools are emptying, the 
potential students for adult educa- 
tion are steadily increasing. 

Another force at work maturing 
adult education is the shrinking of 
the world through a speed-up in 
transportation and communication, 
and the accelerating rate and mo- 
mentum of social and _ scientific 
change. If all of us do not employ 
many means, including adult edu- 
cation classes, to keep caught up 
with what is going on around us, 
we grow dumber hour by hour. 

In this setting, adult education is 
being forced to maturity with great 
rapidity. WPA Adult Education, 
university extension divisions, public 
forums, Town Halls, and People’s 
Platforms are little by little gather- 
ing their forces into a machine func- 
tioning for the better education of 
American adults. 

What then are some of the guide 
lines that we can follow? One is 
quite clear: the further expansion of 
all adult education that makes sense. 
But we cannot know what to teach 
or how or when to teach it until we 
know whom we are teaching. This 


implies a forceful, coordinated re- 
search program to discover the in- 
terests, needs, abilities, and prob- 
lems of the students whom we are 
to serve. We have been doing far 
too little such research. 

One useful recent study of 5000 
students in night classes disclosed 
certain rather clearly defined types, 
as follows: 

1. About 18 percent of the stu- 
dents demanded traditional college 
courses bearing college credit. It was 
found, however, that less than 2 
percent ever carried through their 
studies to a degree. The guidance 
clinic associated with this study 
found that most of these persons 
were suffering from the illusion that 
a college degree guaranteed them a 
high income and social prestige. 
They had, therefore, been putting 
up a half-hearted and often futile 
struggle to achieve an academic label 
rather than an education. 

2. A second group, comprising 
about 20 percent of the students, 
were employed and taking adult 
education courses to improve their 
vocational effectiveness. This group 
was divided into two subgroups. 
The members of the first liked the 
jobs they had but wanted to im- 
prove their effectiveness on the job 
and perhaps to rise to one immedi- 
ately related and higher. Within 
this group, the material taught 
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showed an extraordinary range. 
While truck gardeners were study- 
ing soils, fertilizers, and pest con- 
trols, a class of 30 engineers, more 
than half of whom had Ph.D. de- 
grees were exploring the latest 
methods for keeping boiler rust and 
scale under control. 

The second and much smaller 
subgroup of employed students was 
composed of individuals who wanted 
to change to a wholly different type 
of occupation. While their aspira- 
tions are sometimes romantic and 
impractical, this group of would-be 
job-changers works out better than 
the reachers-after-college-degrees. 
They are often able, with some 
brushing up by adult education, to 
undertake the new work and succeed 
in it to their greater satisfaction. 

We have considered thus far on- 
ly 38 percent of the total group. 
What of the rest? The remaining 
majority of our adult education stu- 
dents are not looking for academic 
labels nor jobs, but rather for gen- 
eral growth and more satisfying 
daily living. Here we find a number 
of groups, with sometimes great 
overlapping among them. 

A considerable number of students 
are searching for new insights. 
They want courses in human devel- 
opment and personal adjustment, 
ethics, psychology—anything that 
will help them to understand them- 
selves and manage themselves for 
the better. Closely associated with 
these desires is a felt need for 
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self-improvement through apprecia- 
tion of art, music, and _ literature. 
Here roughly we get three different 
groups: 

1. Those who want to relax and 
grow at the same time through being 
spectators and appreciators. These 
people want courses in which a good 
lecturer analyzes with them music, 
art, films, radio, and dramatic per- 
formances so that their appreciation 
as spectators may be deepened and 
their enjoyment more keen. 

2. A second group, rather than 
listening to a lecturer, prefers to 
discuss music, art, and books, or to 
write criticisms. 

3. Members of a third group find 
greatest satisfaction in creative ac- 
tivity. They want courses in every- 
thing from etching and musical 
composition to swimming and _ fly- 
casting. 

Another large number want in- 
struction in the fields that center 
around the home and family. Here 
we get the whole range of pre- 
marriage clinics for engaged couples, 
of courses in marital and sex ad- 
justment, and of courses in child- 
training and care. Associated with 
these are the material problems of 
the home—problems of insurance, 
home decoration, renting and buying 
and maintaining a home, family 
finances, and so on. Adult education 
has a high responsibility in this area 
to help adults increase the values 
from home and family life on 
modest incomes. 
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ADULT EDUCATION BECOMES OF AGE 


Finally there is the group who go 
beyond the problems of the indi- 
vidual, his family and his job to a 
realization of what I said earlier— 
that we grow more stupid hour by 
hour unless we catch up continu- 
ously with social, economic, and 
political change. The members of 
this group want intelligent informa- 
tion on, and interpretation of, the 
affairs of the world. 

As the world speeds up we must 


speed up too and bring the forces 
of adult education into more effec- 
tive functioning. We must help 
American men and women increas- 
ingly to understand themselves and 
others; to live richer and more 
satisfying lives in home and family; 
to be more effective in getting and 
holding and developing jobs; and, 
finally, to understand and to partici- 
pate in more fully the social and 
civic affairs of their community. 


lege, University of Minnesota. Reported from the 


| Malcolm S$. MacLean is Dean of the General ‘i | 


Adult Education Bulletin, IJ] (June, 1939), 8-11. 
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_—d CCORDING to an Associated 
Press dispatch, September 5, a com- 
mittee of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues, 
meeting at Stanford University, re- 
ported the following “best methods 
for keeping this country at peace”: 

1. Stress the economic fallacies 
involved in aggressive nationalism. 

2. Reduce tariffs. 

3. Detect and interpret propa- 
ganda. 

4. Clarify such words as patriot- 
ism, communism, and fascism and 
explain the viewpoints of foreign 
nations, especially those most dis- 
liked by Americans. 

5. Oppose fascist tendencies in 
the United States. 

6. Extend the principle of the 


“open door,” opposing monopolistic 
control of markets, raw materials, 
and the like. 

These methods in the order listed 
represent, the committee said, the 
consensus of ‘150 leading histor- 
ians, economists, politicians, and 
sociologists.” Included in the sug- 
gestions were international education 
and the “breakdown of childish pa- 
triotism.” The committee advocated 
“the establishment of internation- 
alism after the war” and urged 
psychologists to work to this end. 

The committee was composed of 
Professors Ross Stayner of Dart- 
mouth College, J. F. Brown of the 
University of Kansas, and Ralph W. 
Gundlach of the University of 
Washington.—School and Society. 
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THE GHOST WRITER EXPLAINS 





ANONYMOUS 
In the English Journal 


~ T will not be news to most 
English teachers that a great deal of 
written work submitted to them is 
not the work of the student whose 
name it bears. Anyone who has ever 
taught a course where themes are 
required has surely experienced the 
rather embarrassing awareness that 
some themes are not original. It 
must have occurred to such teachers 
that a student’s hiring of someone 
to write his theme for him is not 
always or necessarily attributable to 
laziness or to native want of skill 
in writing. 

For several years now, for purely 
research purposes, I have been a 
“ghost writer” for high school and 
college boys and girls. I have en- 
gaged in this peculiar and apparently 
dishonorable pursuit for no other 
reason than that of eventually prov- 
ing, to everyone’s satisfaction, some- 
thing I have long believed to be true 
—namely that the blame for stu- 
dents’ patronizing “ghost writers” 
is solely the teacher's. 

The students for whom I write 
papers range in ability and aptitude 
from the brightest to the most aver- 
age. They are not at all, as one might 
glibly suppose, either dull or lazy. 
As a matter of record, most of them 
are A and B students. Some of them 
are even creatively talented. Why, 
then, do they not write their own 
papers? 
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First, the themes assigned them 
by the teacher are easy enough to 
write but often have titles the stu- 
dent fails to understand. Here is a 
typical assignment in the first high 
school year: Write a short paper on 
“The Ideals of Good Citizenship.” 
Ten different boys and girls sought 
me out and turned the work over to 
me. Why? Here is the answer, 
checked, rechecked, and proved: not 
one of them understood what 
“ideals” meant. Had the assignment 
been: Write a paper on “What Isa 
Good Citizen” or “Who Is a Good 
Citizen,” only a lazy or utterly 
moronic pupil would have failed to 
write his own theme. Another assign- 
ment in high school English was: 
Write a two- or three-page paper on 
“The Elementary School as a Basis 
for Democracy.” Shades of progres- 
sive education! This title might have 
served for a Master’s thesis. And 
only two or three pages were al- 
lowed! Again, checking proved that 
the students were appalled by the 
very wording of the assignment. 
What did it mean, anyhow? What 
was it, exactly, that they were to 
write? 

Teachers, especially English teach- 
ers, should make it their business to 
phrase titles clearly and simply. 
They also should know the exact 
background of each pupil in order 
to gauge his comprehension of such 
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THE GHOST WRITER EXPLAINS 


vague terms as “ideals,” “democra- 
cy,” and the like. 

Another important reason for the 
popularity of the “ghost writer” is 
the foolish, unnecessary command to 
write a paper of some certain speci- 
fied length. How is the student sup- 
posed to know what constitutes a 
short paper? For some subjects six 
pages is scarcely enough; for others 
one full page is half a page too long. 
The same goes for long papers. As 
for those which definitely require a 
stated number of pages, my con- 
tempt is unlimited. The correct 
length for any theme is the number 
of pages the student needs to say all 
that he truly knows or thinks or feels 
in regard to the subject. Mary and 
John now run to someone else with 
the assignment because in their 
minds is the thought: It calls for on- 
ly three pages. I don’t know enough 
about it to make three pages, or I 
know so much about it that I can’t 
get it all into just three pages. 
Either way I'll get a poor grade. 

A third reason for students’ appar- 
ent unwillingness to write their own 
papers is that they haven't the faint- 
est notion how to go about doing 
the thing. No teacher has ever pre- 
pared them to write papers. Nobody, 
for instance, has ever bothered to 
train them in selective or discrim- 


inative reading. For example, one 
class was given the assignment of 
writing a five-page paper on James 
Truslow Adams’ The Epic of Amer- 
ica, They turned to me in despair 
because they couldn’t get the entire 
contents of the book into five pages. 
None of them had even a working 
knowledge of what to omit. 

Finally, too few teachers stress 
sufficiently the fact that, aside from 
ordinary grammatical correctness, 
the most important thing about a 
student theme is its content, not its 
style. Too many of them lead the 
student to think that he must be a 
veritable combination of Shakespeare 
and Roget’s Thesaurus to get even a 
passing grade on themes. So the stu- 
dent seeks someone more qualified. 

I do not regret having been a 
“ghost writer.” From this dark and 
devious “profession” I have learned 
to understand children as all my 
courses in education and all my for- 
mal teaching experience never taught 
me to understand them; I have 
realized my own failings as a teacher 
and learned to correct them. And 
though I may be risking my job (my 
real one, that is, not this discon- 
tinued ghost-writing excursion) I 
have felt that someone who knew 
should tell these things to those who 
most need to know them too. 


tember, 1939), 535-38. 


[ Reported from the English Journal, XXVIII (Sep- | 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS 





In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Cuecx sheets pertaining to im- 
portant phases of the interscholastic 
athletics program were sent to school 
superintendents and administrative 
directors in the larger cities in all 
states by the Committee on Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Standards for 
Boys of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. During the two-year 
period in which the study was being 
made, 258 replies were received and 
tabulated. This report embodies in- 
formation received from the check 
sheets. 

1. Should there be scholarship 
requirements for boys taking part 
in interscholastic athletics? 

Present Practice.—Eighty-one per- 
cent say “yes.” 

Trend.—Toward the elimination 
of formal scholastic requirements. 

Recommendation.—That _ partici- 
pation in athletics be on the same 
basis as participation in any class in 
the school. 

If the premises are accepted that 
athletics possesses educational value, 
and that this is the fundamental 
reason why it is justified in a school 
program, then there can be no sound 
reason for prohibiting a bonafide 
student from taking part in inter- 
scholastic athletics because he failed 
to achieve a passing grade in some 
other phase of the school program. 

2. Should postgraduates be eligi- 
ble? 
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Present Practice —Ninety-five per- 
cent say “no.” 

Trend.—There is a steadily grow- 
ing feeling that if postgraduates 
meet all requirements relating to 
age, number of years on first team, 
etc., they should be eligible. 

Recommendation.—That post- 
graduates should be eligible provid- 
ed they meet all requirements, if 
the age limit is 19 years or younger. 

If the age limit is 20 or 21, as it 
is in some schools, there might be 
a tendency to take postgraduate work 
for athletics only; furthermore, the 
age span for the boys competing 
would be too great for safety and 
fair competition. 

3. Should there be a resident 
rule? 

Present Practice —Ninety percent 
say “yes.” The required period of 
residence varies from 16 days to 1 
year. 

Trend.—Toward requiring resi- 
dence of sufficient length to prevent 
proselyting and frequent changing 
from school to school. 

Recommendation.—It is recom- 
mended that there should be a rule 
requiring at least three months resi- 
dence except in instances of “‘bona- 
fide moving” or transfers approved 
by the principals of the schools con- 
cerned. 

4. Should team travel be limited, 
so that overnight trips are not neces- 


sary? 
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ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS 


Present Practice—Seventy pet- 
cent say “‘no.” 

Trend.—Toward limiting dis- 
tances so that boys do not need to 
travel so far that they lose from one 
to three days of school as a result of 
each trip. 

Recommendation—That there 
should be established for each school 
or league boundaries or distances 
beyond which they cannot travel for 
high school contests. 

5. Should postseason games be 
permitted? 

Present Practice and Thought.— 
Eighty-nine percent say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward eliminating all 
postseason games, including so-called 
charity contests. 

Recommendation.—That there 
should be no postseason games of 
any kind in any sport. 

It is the opinion of many educa- 
tors that there is no sound reason 
to support a practice that makes for 
overemphasis and exploitation. 

6. Should postseason basketball 
tournaments be permitted? 

Present Practice —Seventy percent 
say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward the elimination 
of state and national tournaments. 

Recommendation.—It is recom- 
mended that there should be no post- 
season basketball tournaments. 

Modified sectional tournaments 
that are planned as a part of the 
season would eliminate most of the 
objectional features of state and na- 
tional tournaments. 


7. What should be the maximum 
number of games permitted in the 
conventional sports? The following 
schedule represents the majority 
Opinion as to the maximum number 
of games that should be permitted: 


Baseball .......... a ..14 
Basketball .....18 Swimming ....... ar 
POO en 7 TRE cients 14 
gee “TE cts ee 
Ice Hockey ....14 Lacrosse ............ 9 


Trend.—Is toward limiting the 
length of seasons. 

Recommendations.—That dates 
should be set for each season and 
that the number of games which may 
be played each week should be lim- 
ited, so that the sport may occupy a 
sane and rational place in the school 
program. 

8. Should practice periods be lim- 
ited? 

Present Practice —Fifty-four per- 
cent say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward limiting prac- 
tice, particularly as to when it should 
begin. 

Recommendation.—It is recom- 
mended that practice should be 
limited in three ways: (1) the date 
on which it should begin; (2) the 
number of hours per day; (3) the 
number of times per week. 

There are two definite reasons for 
limiting practice: (1) to safeguard 
the time and health of the student; 
(2) to make for fair and friendly 
competition among teams playing in 
the same league or the same section 
of the country. 
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9. Should football practice be 
permitted before the opening of 
school in the Fall? 

Present Practice.—Sixty-three per- 
cent say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward prohibiting foot- 
ball practice not only before the 
opening of school ’in the Fall but in 
the Spring as well. 

Recommendation—That there 
should be no football practice either 
before the opening of school in the 
Fall or during the Spring. 

10. Should coaching be limited 
to members of the faculty? 

Present Practice —Ninety-three 
percent say “yes.” 

_  Trend.—For many years there has 

been a growing practice to appoint 
teachers in high school who are 
qualified to coach, and by this 
method to place trained educators 
in charge of all the coaching. 

Recommendation.—That all coach- 
ing should be done by members of 
the faculty. 

11. Should extra compensation be 
given to faculty members for coach- 
ing? 

Present Practice—Sixty percent 
say “‘yes.” 

Trend.—When physical educa- 
tion teachers coach sports, the gen- 
eral practice is to consider this work 
a part of their teaching loads. Coach- 
ing is frequently considered equiva- 
lent to two periods of classwork per 
day. 

When academic teachers do the 
coaching, the usual practice is to re- 
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duce the teaching load at least two 
periods of classwork per day or to 
pay extra for this service. This re- 
muneration varies from $100 to 
$500. 

Recommendation.—That allow- 
ances of some nature should be made 
for all academic teachers who coach, 
either by increasing their salaries or 
reducing their class loads. If physi- 
cal education teachers coach, this 
activity should be considered a regu- 
lar part of their work but allowance 
should be made in the class load 
during the time they are coaching 
a sport. 

In many schools the practice of 
giving the physical director the re- 
sponsibility of developing a program 
for the student body, of permitting 
him to devote all of his time to this 
work, and of assigning properly 
qualified academic teachers to coach 
has proved to be an excellent plan. 

12. Should special yearly medical 
examinations be required of all ath- 
letes? 

Present Practice.—Ninety-five per- 
cent say “yes.” 

Trend.—Toward giving each ath- 
lete a medical check-up before the 
beginning of each season. 

Recommendation.—That a medi- 
cal examination at least once a year 
should be required of all boys before 
allowing them to participate in in- 
terschool contests. 

13. Should the parents’ written 
permission be secured before pet- 
mitting a boy to participate? 
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ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS 


Present Practice.—Eighty percent 
say “yes.” 

Trend.—Toward securing the par- 
ents’ permission. 

Recommendation.—That the par- 
ents’ permission should be secured 
on regular forms designed for this 
purpose and kept on file. 

14. Should awards to athletes be 
limited to letters and certificates? 

Present Practice—Eighty percent 
say “yes.” 

Trend.—Toward giving no awards 
of intrinsic value. 

Recommendation.—It is recom- 
mended that all awards to athletes 
should be limited to letters and cer- 
tificates. 

15. Should players be given com- 
plimentary tickets? 

Present Practice.—Fifty-one per- 
cent say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward giving players 
no special privilege not granted on 
an equal basis to other students. 

Recommendation.—That no com- 
plimentary tickets should be given 
to players. The practice of giving 
complimentary tickets to players is a 
form of paying them for their serv- 
ices. 

16. How should the program be 
financed? 

Present Practice —Tax money, 43 
percent; gate receipts, 99 percent; 
student association, 80 percent; pub- 
lic subscription, 5 percent. 

Trend.—Toward the complete fi- 
nancing of the program by the board 
of education, using tax money. 


Recommendation.—That cities 
move as rapidly as possible in the 
direction of complete financing by 
boards of education. 

17. Should gate receipts be used 
for purposes other than the promo- 
tion of athletic activities? 

Present Practice—Fifty-six per- 
cent say “no.” 

Trend.—Toward merging all gate 
receipts into one general fund from 
which all kinds of student activities 
may be financed. 

Recommendation.—That gate re- 
ceipts should be used for the pro- 
motion of various kinds of extra- 
curricular activities. The selection of 
the activities to be financed should 
be the responsibility of the principal 
and officers of the general student 
organization. 

18. Should admission be charged 
to athletic contests? 

Present Practice—One hundred 
percent say “yes.” 

Trend.—(1) Is toward working 
out plans that will make it possible 
for all students to attend free of 
charge, provided they belong to the 
general student organization; (2) Is 
toward charging a modest sum at the 
gate so that families of moderate in- 
come may be able to attend; (3) Is 
toward using a combination of tax 
money, gate receipts, and student 
dues to finance the program. 

Recommendation.—That less em- 
phasis should be placed on gate re- 
ceipts as a means of financing the 
program and more emphasis placed 
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on tax money and student dues. 

19. Should there be interschool 
athletic competition below the tenth 
grade? 

Present Practice—A few schools 
begin in the fourth grade; some 
schools begin in the sixth grade; 
some schools begin in the tenth 
grade. 
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- The members of the committee making this study 7 
are directors of health and physical education in 
their respective communities as follows: Alfred O. 
Anderson, St. Louis, Mo.; V. S. Blanchard, Detroit, 
Mich.; Louis R. Burnett, Baltimore, Md.; Grover 
W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pa.; Martin H. Trieb, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Franklin J]. Gray, chair- 
man, Springfield, Mass. Reported from the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, X (September, 
— 1939), 371-74, 423. = 





Trend.—Toward organizing in- 
tramural programs for all students 
below the tenth grade and not be. 
ginning interschool competition un- 
til the tenth grade. 

Recommendation.—It is recom- 
mended that there should be no in- 
terschool athletic competition below 
the tenth grade. 





be 


om first consideration to 
the welfare of the students partici- 
pating, the rules and regulations for 
the Portland, Oregon, High School 
Athletic Association have just been 
revised and rewritten. The impor- 
tant changes are: 

1. Scholastic requirements have 
been removed. 

2. The age limit has been lower- 
ed from 20 to 19 years. 

3. The number of terms a student 
has been in school has no bear- 
ing on his eligibility. 

4. Practice periods for the differ- 
ent sports have been limited to 
one and one-half hours, except 
for baseball, tennis, and golf. 

5. The discus and javelin throws 
are to be removed from the 





field events in track and field 
competition after 1940, and the 
football throw substituted. 

6. Spring football and other out- 
of-season practices have been 
eliminated. 

7. Teams will be classified for 
competition as A, B, C, and D 
teams according to age, height, 
and weight. 

8. The executive authority in all 
matters pertaining to athletics 
is now vested in the Director 
of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.—Eldon I. Jen- 
ne, Director of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 
Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools in the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. 
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THE MAP IN MODERN EDUCATION 


GEORGE T. RENNER 
In the Teachers College Record 


JV OWHERE in the entire educa- 
tive process has there been greater 
development than in the use of 
visual and auditory materials. The 
introduction into education of new 
visual and auditory instruments— 
the cinema, the radio, the phono- 
graph—has called forth intensive 
investigation into the functional pos- 
sibilities of these instruments. In the 
process, some of the older visual in- 
struments have been rescrutinized, 
one might almost say in certain in- 
stances, rediscovered. Particularly is 
this true with regard to the map. 

Few know how to learn from 
maps and fewer yet how to teach 
from them, yet maps constitute one 
of the most useful instruments in 
visual education. Maps are highly 
condensed compilations of informa- 
tion. To the person who knows how 
to read them they reveal a great 
variety and wealth of information. 
They depict in shorthand what 
would take many pages of text to 
describe. 

The map is not intended to be a 
picture of the earth in miniature. It 
is not what the hypothetical Martian 
astronomer sees through his tele- 
scope. On the contrary, the map is 
a highly conventionalized graph 
drawn on a mathematical base and 
more or less covered with symbols. 
None of these has intrinsic mean- 
ing. 


What makes for reality in an ob- 
jective educational instrument? 
Stated simply it is the proportion of 
naturalness to symbolism, i.e., the 
degree of conventionalization em- 
ployed. The dramatic lesson is al- 
most a replica of reality. A picture is 
partly a replica of reality, partly 
symbols. Language, at the other ex- 
treme, consists entirely of symbols 
and is therefore completely conven- 
tionalized. A map is very near the 
bottom of the reality scale. It repro- 
duces only outline form and relative 
location; the rest of it is as symbolic 
as language. 

Adults have been so conditioned 
from infancy in the substitution of 
symbols for real things that they of- 
ten forget that symbols are merely 
substitutes for reality which have 
no meaning save by common agree- 
ment. Much ill-usage of visual in- 
struments in teaching arises from 
this fact. One cannot simply exhibit 
a map and expect the student to 
learn merely by looking at it. The 
map is about as easy for the begin- 
ner to read as a foreign language. 

To most teachers, the map is sim- 
ply an instrument on which places 
may be located. Such restricted ideas 
of the map’s function overlook the 
fact that its principal purpose is to 
present data. From the standpoint of 
pedagogy these data are usually much 
more important than the basal por- 
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tion of the map. Such a wealth of 
data is presented cartographically 
that one may actually teach from 
maps rather than with the aid of 
maps. 

The map should not be intro- 
duced too early. The fourth grade 
is soon enough. The first steps in 
building the idea of the map should 
be making plans and relief models 
of the schoolroom, yard, or neigh- 
borhood. The remainder of the 
fourth grade should be devoted to a 
study of the local community or re- 
gion, making a gradually expanding 
sketch plan of the surroundings. 
This may culminate in a brief intro- 
duction to the map of the home 
county or state. 

In the fifth grade, the home re- 
gion should be located on and re- 
lated to the globe. The globe in this 
grade should not be used to teach 
revolution and rotation as is tradi- 
tionally done, but to give pupils 
accurate notions of land and water 
distributions, continents, and a few 
other working concepts of the world. 

After certain aspects of the globe 
are thoroughly understood, introduce 
the wall map of North America and 
study its relation to the globe. Next 
should come a map of the United 
States, and finally that of the home 
state. In the end, all the foregoing 
ate before the class. The globe repre- 
sents the whole world; the other 
maps parts of the world. The repre- 
sentations of the parts fit into the 
representation of the whole, as a 
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part of a picture puzzle fits into the 
whole. 

From this point on, the map be. 
comes an active instrument in teach- 
ing and learning. Gradually, maps 
showing more specialized data 
should be brought into use, so that 
by the end of the senior high school 
year the average student should be 
able to use practically all types of 
maps with facility. 

In using maps in the classroom, 
their detailed pedagogy involves a 
sequence of some eight steps: 

The first is the direct appeal of 
the eye, the securing of attention. 
Here the wall map demonstrates its 
value. 

The second step is that of arous- 
ing interest—making the pupil 
aware of a challenge or conscious of 
a problem. 

The third step consists in initia- 
ting and guiding the use of the 
map’s symbols. 

Fourth, the imaginative process is 
set in motion. Part of this consists 
in gaining a concept of size and pro- 
portion—for example, a comparison 
of the map of New York state with 
that of the United States, and the 
relation of New York and _ the 
United States to other parts of the 
world by reference to a globe or 
world map. Constant use of maps in 
this way will develop in the child’s 
mind a sense of dimension and pro- 
portion, of the relation of one area 
to another in size, distance, and char- 
acter. 
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Part of this fourth step also con- 
sists in gaining a sense of reality. 
The teacher should endeavor con- 
stantly to make the map meaningful 
and concrete by linking its symbols 
with the children’s experiences. 
Pictures assist in making maps real. 
A vivid description, oral or written, 
will assist the child to go beyond 
the mere map. 

The fifth step is sensitization to 
detail. Maps emphasize certain readi- 
ly apparent features, but frequently 
the secondary detail plays a large 
part in determining the actual effec- 
tiveness of the map as a learning 
instrument. 

The sixth process is interpretation. 
After the wealth of data has been 
perceived, the content, the thought 
must be read in. 

Seventh, develop the idea of re- 
lationship between discrete ele- 
ments—deductive inference. This 
can be done by demonstrating the 
relation between two types of data 
found in one map, between two 
maps of the same area, each pre- 
senting different data, or between 
the data on the map and the facts 
already known to the child. The 
child should be taught to combine, 
break up, and recombine the sym- 
bols. 

The eighth and last step consists 
in going back to the class situation 
and applying the data secured from 
map study. The test of the worth of 
map study is expressed by the ques- 
tion: Does it lead the child to a 
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solution of the original problem? 

Modern researches reveal quite 
clearly that in most children visual 
perception is more rapid and vivid 
than other forms, and visual mem- 
Ory is the strongest type. Both the 
gaining and retaining of knowledge 
is immensely facilitated by the use 
of visual aids in teaching. Their 
use, however, demands exceptional 
skill on the part of the teacher. 

The typical use of maps is, in 
most instances, seriously inadequate. 
Among the common reasons for 
failure to obtain the maximum profit 
from their use are the following: 

1. Formal map study is begun too 
soon. This is partly the fault of 
curriculum makers who have pushed 
such work downward to free the 
later grades for work that they con- 
sider more important. It is perhaps 
also the result of the efforts of some 
map companies and their salesmen. 

2. Maps for the intermediate 
grades are too complicated. Indeed, 
maps for use at all levels need con- 
siderable revision in the light of re- 
cent educational findings. 

3. Much map work is miscellan- 
eous rather than based on actual 
problems. 

4. Children have too few activi- 
ties calling for the making of graph- 
ic, pictorial, and cartographic repre- 
sentations of facts. 

5. Maps can restrict the imagin- 
ation as well as stimulate it. Pupils 
can get the idea that cities are points, 
that land elevation changes abruptly 
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at a contour line, that Europe is on 
the east wall. 

6. Maps can deceptively simplify. 
From them can be gained the idea 
that a plain is level, or that a coast- 
line is smooth. 

7. Erroneous associations fre- 
quently develop in connection with 


maps. Children assume that New 
Hampshire is orange or the British 
Empire red. 

8. Maps can be taught as an end 
in themselves. Just as use of the edu- 
cational film may degenerate into 
amusement, so can the use of maps 


decline into busywork. 


phy, Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from the Teachers College Record, XL 


George T. Renner is Associate Professor of Geogra- 


(May, 1939), 703-24. 


Sa 
Education round the World 


VENeZUELA.—Sabis Olaizola, 
the great Uruguayan educationist, 
has been lent by his country to the 
government of Venezuela. He has 
opened at Caracas a six-year experi- 
mental school which has broken out 
of curricular ruts and done away 
with grades, grade teachers, class- 
rooms, textbooks, and examinations. 
The whole school has been merged 
into a living organic whole which 
swings in a unified attack around 
centers of interest called ‘‘atmos- 
pheres.”” So for, there are three “‘at- 
mospheres”: the laboratory for ob- 
servation and experimentation which 
stimulates the children’s curiosity; 
the shop where they have the oppor- 
tunity for creative work in the man- 
ual arts and for the cooperative 
running of a shop; the combined 
library, lecture and social hall where 
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the pupils study reading, writing, 
the Spanish language and history. 


; ANADA.—Among the impor 
tant educational institutions in Van- 
couver is the Household Workers’ 
School where growing young women 
are given a six-month course in sci- 
entific housekeeping. Toward the 
close of the session, the student 
spends from a week to a month in 
charge of a real home. The tasks of 
the day are budgeted for time, as the 
necessity for leisure must not be 
overlooked. Should the graduate 
wish to go out to service, she does 
not need to look for employment. 
The reputation of the school is such 
that the demand exceeds the supply. 
—Bulletin of the Internationa 
Bureau of Education. 
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WHAT PRICE PUPIL-PERSONNEL WORK? 


MILTON E. HAHN 
In the School Review 


“W en conversation among 
secondary school administrators veers 
around to pupil personnel and gui- 
dance, the question of cost is im- 
mediately raised. Many who are in- 
terested in providing such service 
hesitate because of lack of inform- 
ation concerning the necessary outlay. 

Because of local differentials it is 
impossible to set accurate estimates 
of program costs. But there are cer- 
tain general situations which bear 
on the problem of financing. The 
important fact for the administrator 
to keep in mind is that his school 
must start where it is. If it has no 
program, the anecdotal method offers 
an inexpensive and logical spring- 
board. The question is not how 
much will be needed to copy a model 
program from some other institu- 
tion, but rather how much will be 
needed to make a beginning toward 
an adequate program. 

The expense item which blocks 
most administrators at the outset is 
that of new workers. There is evi- 
dence that in fairly large schools an 
adequate program can be built with 
no additional faculty members. 
Shifting of faculty programs, slight- 
ly increasing the number of pupils 
to a class, or dropping an unimpor- 
tant course may provide funds for 
the necessary first steps. 

At the start it is necessary that 
someone be placed at the head of the 


program, usually with the title of 
chief counselor or director of gui- 
dance, and it is true that a competent 
person cannot be obtained from out- 
side the school at a straight teaching 
salary. It is also true that if a com- 
petent person within the school is 
trained adequately, he cannot long 
be retained at a teacher's salary. A 
fair estimate of additional cost 
would be one-fourth of a teacher's 
salary, provided this position does 
not involve the addition of a faculty 
member. 

Workers of the second type, teach- 
er counselors, can be trained by the 
principal and guidance director and 
need entail no additional expense. 
Not all teachers, of course, are fitted 
for guidance work. One estimate is 
that a school is well off if a fourth 
of the faculty are interested and 
participating in the program. 

A simple beginning will avoid 
heavy expenditures for supplies and 
equipment. As progress is made, a 
guidance clinic will be needed. The 
outlay for this, if available furniture 
and office equipment are used, may 
be held as low as $400. New equip- 
ment will cost somewhat over 
$1,000. If programs are allowed to 
develop slowly, the cost of collect- 
ing equipment will be relatively 
small. Two hundred dollars a year 
should provide a _ well-equipped 
clinic within five or six years. This 
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amount will be ample to provide 
testing equipment, stop watches, 
mimeograph, and miscellaneous 
needs, in addition to regular office 
furniture. 

The cost of supplies will vary with 
the type and the stage of the pro- 
gram. Fifty to a hundred dollars a 
year will build an adequate faculty 
library. If funds can be obtained, 
expenditures for pupils’ reading ma- 
terials should be twice the amount 
spent for teachers’ materials. These 
amounts spent each year will allow 
the libraries to grow with the pro- 
gram. 

Regular office supplies are not par- 
ticularly expensive. Paper, stencils, 
printed forms, and typewriter sup- 
plies will make up the bulk of this 
budget. 

Paper-and-pencil tests are an im- 
portant item of cost as the program 
comes of age. A clinical approach 
will require more of these materials 
than will a traditional counseling 
service. If possible, one dollar 
should be allowed for each pupil 
entering the senior high school; an 
allowance of 50 cents for each upper- 
class pupil may be sufficient. The 
use of tests which provide answer 
sheets, so that the test may be used 
several times, will cut costs markedly. 

Clerical help is perhaps the most 


vexing problem the administrator 
faces. He courts disaster if he at- 
tempts to burden his faculty with 
heavy clerical chores. Teachers are 
within their rights in resenting this 
addition to their already heavy du- 
ties. 

Employment of regular clerical 
workers is the most desirable method 
of handling office routine. Where 
budget limitations rule out this 
possibility, the WPA may offer a 
solution. A third possibility—using 
upperclass pupils—is least desirable. 
If this approach is necessary, the 
pupil-workers should be selected 
with great care. Payment should be 
sufficient to make the work a “real” 
job. Confidential materials should 
not be placed in the hands of these 
pupils, and full access to the files 
will result in undesirable situations 
arising. 

It is impossible to estimate total 
costs of pupil-personnel programs. 
Effective programs can be, and are 
being, run on microscopic budgets, 
though such programs make unduly 
heavy demands on the time and 
energy of the director, counselors, 
and, often, on the faculty as a whole. 
The average school, enrolling from 
200 to 600 pupils, should plan to 
spend $500 to $1,000 annually on 
pupil-personnel work. 


tation in the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. Reported from the School Review, 


Milton E. Hahn is coordinator of vocational orien- | 


XLVII (May, 1939), 374-80. 
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FACING PRESENT-DAY FACTS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


In Charting the Course for Vocational Education 


ASICALLY, the school pro- 
gram has always been vocational in 
the sense of furnishing the founda- 
tion of training needed for the pro- 
fessions which require a content of 
intellectual materials. During the 
last half of the nineteenth century, 
as a result of social and economic 
conditions, there began to be great 
pressure on the schools to provide 
the training required to prepare 
young people for vocations of a 
nonprofessional type, such as the 
skilled trades, clerical and secretarial 
positions, and agriculture. 

The suggestion for this new type 
of instruction fitted in neatly with 
the ideas of educators who were be- 
ginning to realize the need for a 
broadened curriculum in the schools. 
A few advanced thinkers were even 
advocating instruction of the manual 
arts or domestic arts type for all 
children as a valuable part of the 
school experience, of equal impor- 
tance with the traditional intellectual 
materials of the classroom. It was 
confidently expected that the train- 
ing in these abstract and formal 
skills would transfer or carry over 
into the practical situation of an 
actual job when the appropriate 
occasion arose in the individual’s life. 

The second type of development, 
vocational education, rests funda- 
mentally on a denial of the transfer 


of training, and on an insistence that 
instruction must be specific and 
pointedly directed toward the learn- 
ing of the manipulative processes 
actually used in a certain job. Such 
a subject as manual training occu- 
pied an important place in an edu- 
cational program of the industrial 
arts type; instruction in vocational 
education, by contrast, was specifical- 
ly related to the processes in a 
single occupation, such as carpentry 
or cabinet-making. Little precedent 
existed by which this service could 
be organized, and procedures have 
necessarily been worked out largely 
by methods of trial and error. 

The various occupations require 
widely different amounts of prepara- 
tion ranging from unskilled jobs 
for which the pre-entry training is 
negligible up to the professions such 
as medicine, law, and _ teaching, 
which require long years of prepa- 
ration. 

The percentage of unskilled work- 
ers has been decreasing since 1910, 
while the percentage of semi-skilled 
workers has been increasing slightly. 
The greatest increases are in the 
classifications of clerks and kindred 
workers and in the professional 
group. The percentage of farm 
owners and tenants has been de- 
creasing sharply, but nonfarm pro- 
ptietors have been increasing. 
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These trends have important im- 
plications for the program of 
vocational education. The general 
indication is that, although the de- 
mands for vocational education will 
show pronounced shifts in the fu- 
ture, the total amount of training 
needed for occupational efficiency is 
almost certain to increase. 

A much more detailed analysis is 
needed, however, to plan wisely the 
program of occupational preparation. 
The organization of the information 
that is needed for this purpose might 
take the form of an occupational out- 
look service. 

Intelligent planning for a pro- 
gram of vocational education should 
be based on a knowledge of the 
occupational situation throughout the 
country. The specific items on which 
information should be available for 
an occupational outlook service are 
as follows: 

1. A classified list of all the types 
of jobs at which people work in the 
United States. 

2. The pre-entry requirements for 
each of these classified jobs, in 
terms of training, personal character- 
istics, and experience. 

3. The number of persons in the 
country engaged in each of these 
types of jobs. 

4. The number of new entrants to 
each type of job that is required each 
year. 

5. A forecast of the probable 
average number of new recruits 
needed in each of these types of jobs 
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for each of the next five years, to be 
obtained by analysis of economic, 
technological, and other factors, that 
would influence employment in the 
various types of enterprises. 

6. The number of persons now in 
training for each of the classified 
types of jobs. 

Information of the foregoing six 
types should be available not only 
for the country as a whole, but sepa- 
rately for each state and for the 
larger population centers in each 
state. From these factors a forecast 
or occupational outlook could be 
constructed which would be of im- 
mense value to the program of vo- 
cational education. 

The establishment of an occupa- 
tional outlook is no more visionary 
than the establishment of the crop 
outlook was when it was first advo- 
cated, some twenty years ago. The 
task of preparing it would in some 
respects be more difficult than that 
of preparing the crop outlook, for 
the number of classifiable types of 
jobs is very large compared with the 
number of different kinds of crops 
to be reported on. In other respects, 
the occupational outlook service 
might be a simpler matter than the 
crop forecast, for the controlling 
factors are probably fewer in num- 
ber, and being mostly man-made, 
should be more readily predictable. 

The publication of the data con- 
cerning the occupational outlook 
would provide a most valuable ser- 
vice. It would not operate in any way 
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to coerce any person to engage in 
any occupation, nor to deny indi- 
viduals the right to choose the 
occupation they wish. The data 
would be merely a guide by which 
the individual could choose most 
wisely and could be advised most 
intelligently with regard to his own 
personal choice of an occupation. 
The lack of suitable occupational in- 
formation has resulted in a waste of 
public funds and in a disappoint- 
ment to the young people who were 
prepared for jobs that did not exist. 

The information would be of 
value both to the employer group 
and to the labor group. Employers 
could judge well in advance what 
the supply of labor would be and 
enterprises would not be handicapped 
by unforeseen shortage of workers 
in particular lines. Labor, for the 
first time, could be assured of an 
equitable distribution of training 
that would largely prevent a dis- 
turbing oversupply of workmen in 
any of the fields of employment for 
which vocational education is given. 

The following six principles may 
be suggested as criteria for deter- 
mining what types of occupational 
preparation may with propriety be 
offered in the schools. 

1. The occupational preparation 
should have a considerable amount 
of intellectual content and should 
stress the development of knowl- 
edge and judgment. Training for an 
occupation which consists merely of 
the development of a certain amount 


of manual dexterity or of increased 
speed in some repetitive process is 
not suitable for inclusion in the 
school program. 

2. The training program should 
be general enough to permit the 
preparation to be widely applicable 
to a variety of occupational situa- 
tions. If the training is limited to 
the development of competence on 
a single piece of machinery, or to 
the learning of the skills necessary 
for a single highly specialized job in 
one industrial plant, it is not suitable 
for inclusion in the school program. 

3. The training should be for an 
occupation which the trainee will 
have an opportunity to enter soon 
after leaving the school. Preparation 
for a specialized occupation open 
only to those of mature years or of 
long experience in the industry is 
not suitable for inclusion in the 
school program. 

4. A program of occupational 
training should allow sufficient time 
to produce in the learner a satisfac- 
tory degree of attainment, which 
will be recognized as such by the 
employer. 

- 5. The training should be for an 
occupation the social desirability of 
which is beyond all question. 

6. The number of young people 
to be trained should be large enough 
to permit arrangements for an eco- 
nomical form of instruction. There 
are literally thousands of occupations 
in which the total number of workers 
employed is very small. 
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Another principle, sometimes sug- 
gested as a criterion, is to the effect 
that the schools should be concerned 
only with types of occupational 
preparation which require a con- 
siderable amount of time. Accord- 
ing to this principle training for 
jobs that can be learned in a week or 
two, while one is actually engaged 
in productive employment, would 
not be suitable for inclusion in the 
schools. 

A sound program of preparation 
for an occupation consists of a chain 
of three links: guidance, training, 
and placement. The success of the 
entire program is dependent on the 
strength of each of these three links. 
If one of them is lacking or neglected 
the whole program is likely to be of 
little avail. 

Guidance: Every young person 
should have an opportunity for 
guidance prior to choice of a voca- 
tion. The guidance program must 
be coupled with extensive provisions 
for exploratory courses. After a 
choice of a vocation is made and 
the training program is begun there 
should be a more or less continual 
check-up to determine the extent to 
which the occupational choice may 
have been wise. Guidance is at pres- 
ent one of the weakest parts of the 
entire educational system. It should 
be clear that to provide training for 
occupations without suitable gui- 
dance is apt to be both wasteful and 
mischievous in its effect. Perhaps it 
would be wise to refrain from mak- 
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ing any more appropriations for 
vocational training until suitable 
provisions are made for guidance 
services. 

Phases of training: It is, of course, 
important that instruction be sound. 
ly organized and given by competent 
teachers. Three phases of the train- 
ing that is needed may be empha- 
sized. 

The first is the informational con- 
tent, the background of intellectual 
materials which are essential to 
occupational efficiency. The second 
phase of the training program is the 
development of the manipulative 
skills that are associated with the 
family of occupations for which 
training is being given. The third 
phase is an orientation in the social 
and economic situation into which 
the young person will plunge after 
his training is completed. 

Placement services: The third link 
of the chain of vocational prepara- 
tion is placement. It should be clear 
that to guide a pupil carefully into 
a wise choice of an occupation and 
to give him sound training for that 
vocation is not sufficient. Contacts 
must be furnished with opportunities 
for the exercise of his training. 
After the initial placement, there 
should be sufficient follow-up to de- 
termine the success which the young 
worker is meeting in his employ- 
ment. In a limited percentage of 
cases, it will be necessary to read- 
just by transfer to a different occu- 
pational setting. 
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for The preceding sections have _ tional education in the public schools 
‘able | outlined the general nature of a reach only a small fraction of the 
ance | satisfactory program of vocational young people that should be given 
training for the United States. An the opportunity for this type of 
urse, | estimate of the cost of such a pro- preparation. At the adult level only 
und- | gram would be useful, if it could a beginning has been made in sup- 
tent | be made on an accurate basis. Unfor- plying the needs. Unquestionably it 
tain- | tunately the basic data needed for will be necessary to make large in- 
pha- | a calculation of such an estimate are creases in the support of vocational 
not now available. education before suitable provisions 
con- The present programs of voca- can be made available to all. 
“a John Dale Russell is a member of the faculty of the 
, University of Chicago. Reported from Chapter XVI, 
cond “Facing Present-Day Facts in Vocational Education,” 
s the of Charting the Course for Vocational Education. 
ative Chicago: Citizens Schools Committee, 1939. Pp. 70. 
| the 
vhich am 
= Current Puotations: 
soci 
which Dora V. SMITH, Professor of the Teaching of English, Uni- 
in versity of Minnesota: “No one can sit through class after 
class in the public schools of America without becoming 
1 link exceed‘ngly conscious of the importance of the teacher's 
voice. More perhaps than any other factor, it influences the 
— general atmosphere and tone of the educational experience 
cleat of children. I recall an elementary school in which the prin- 
r into cipal was nervous and highly strung, her voice high pitched, 
1 and raucous, and nasal in its quality. It was reflected to an aston- 
r that ishing degree in the voices of the teachers throughout the 
ntacts school, and theirs, in turn, in the harsh and unpleasant tones 
nities of the children themselves.” 
ning. ABBE DIMNET, French author, in contrasting French and 
there American methods of education: “In France the pupil does 
to de- all the work and the purpose of school is to help him learn; 
young in America the teacher does all the work, and the purpose of 
aploy- the school is to keep the pupil well and happy.” 
ze of CHARLES H. Jupp, retired head of the Department of Edu- 
read- cation, University of Chicago: “The grants of the federal 
occu: government to young people have been better administered 
than any other form of emergency expenditures.” 
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THE SMALL SCHOOL REACHES ITS PUBLIC 


EpwWIN A. JUCKETT 
In the School Executive 


* 4 ACK of an adequate press and 
funds for pictorial or movie reports 
places the rural school at a disad- 
vantage in carrying on a public re- 
lations program, but the challenge 
can be met. The rural school district 
can work out methods that will be 
just as effective as more expensive 
ones and costs can be kept well with- 
in its limited budget. 

In the Keene central school dis- 
trict a mimeographed student paper, 
Observer, issued weekly throughout 
the school year, takes the place of 
the press report. A monthly letter to 
parents supplements the school news. 
The school runs weekly commercial 
movie programs as part of the adult 
and recreational program and before 
each entertainment the school’s pub- 
lic address system is employed to tell 
the people about the next program 
and “incidentally” to keep them in- 
formed of other activities in the 
school. This three-minute ‘Weekly 
Bulletin Board” reaches 25 percent 
to 35 percent of the townspeople 
every week, at a time when they 
should be in a receptive mood. While 
this device may not be available in 
all districts, it is a good example of 
how to make the most of local op- 
portunities. 

The mimeographed senior year- 
book is now within the reach of any 
small school, and although it is 
published as a history of the senior 
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class and of the school year, it serves 
the purpose of telling the people. 
Elementary room or other mimeo- 
graphed sheets also help to tell the 
story. Student participation in enter- 
tainments, assembly programs, and 
actual classroom projects  trans- 
planted from the classroom to the 
stage can take the place of movies 
and pictorial reports. 

With all these, for a while our 
school envied the ability of larger 
schools to finance movie and pic- 
torial reports, but we have finally 
hit upon a scheme that combined the 
many advantages of pictures and 
movies with the advantage of stu- 
dent participation. 

The affair was advertised as “a 
cross-section of school life, trans- 
planted from the classroom to the 
stage.” Projects that were being car- 
ried on in the classrooms were 
polished a bit and practiced a few 
times on the stage. Then the groups 
of projects were practiced together 
twice to see that the program would 
run smoothly. The feature that is 
perhaps new is this: spectators were 
given booklets that described each 
project in relation to the curriculum 
and also described in a few words 
the advantages and benefits of social 
science, safety teaching, etc. And to 
give the audience a chance to read 
the descriptions, the evening pro 
gram was planned so that there was 
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an intermission of two or three min- 
utes between the acts, at which time 
the house lights were turned on and 
the curtain was drawn. An amplitype 
(large letters) typewriter was used 
to good advantage to play up im- 

rtant items. Obviously the idea 
was borrowed from the movies; the 
booklet of descriptive materials took 
the place of the movie caption or 
speaking voice and the projects on 
the stage were the “movies.” But we 
feel that the plan is an improve- 
ment on the movies, as the parents 
and townsfolk saw their children, in 
the flesh, doing the things that they 
were actually doing in class. 

Such simple methods place the 
rural school on a par with the larger, 
ticher districts so far as the public- 
telations program is concerned. They 
have the added advantage of reach- 
ing a far larger percentage of the 
people, provided that the devices are 
well conducted, well advertised, and 
have a real story to tell. 

But the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. The writer has worked 
for 12 years in the Keene district, 
during which time the schools have 
been consolidated (centralized), a 
quarter-of-a-million-dollar plant has 
been completed, the course of study 
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has been broadened, the organiza- 
tion has changed from an 8-4 to a 
6-6 plan, a transportation system has 
been put into operation, sensibly 
progressive methods have been 
adopted, and three land purchases 
have been made. In general, there 
has been a marked change in the 
educational system. And how did 
the people respond? Below are the 
votes on all major issues: 


Question Votes For Against 
On centralizing 10 districts..200 181 19 
On site for central school....107 100 7 
On additional land ......... 106 88 18 
On additional land ........ 59 56 3 
eB rere 205 184 21 


Not one issue was voted down; not 
one was even close. And at the 
annual meetings at which the yearly 
budget is voted, there has never been 
a curtailment of activities by a nega- 
tive vote; as a matter of fact the 
voters have often raised the amount 
in the budget. Of course there have 
been minor wrangles and questions 
and objections have been raised, but 
these reactions are a sign that democ- 
racy is still alive and in working con- 
dition. 

Thus, if the rural school is funda- 
mentally sound, the administration 
need not lack for effective methods 
to tell the story to the public. It’s 
fun! And it works! 


Edwin A. Juckett is Supervising Principal of the 
Keene Central Rural District, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
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TEACHING THEN AND NOW 


A. L. CRABB 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


‘aeaeattaas has never been a 
failure. It is true that at various in- 
tervals, even in recorded times, very 
little of it was done. It is also true 
that at any of the other periods, in- 
cluding 1939 A.D., a great deal of 
poor teaching was being done. The 
essential quality of good teaching is 
too spiritual to yield itself except 
slowly to human effort. Those who 
want education made perfect quickly 
are on the wrong planet. 

There has never been a time, dark 
age or golden, but that somewhere 
the personality of a man, the vitality 
of his intellect, and his keen insight 
into the needs of other men were 
transforming the lives of those 
about him. 

Confucius lived a long time ago 
—in fact, more than 25 centuries 
ago. He was indisputably a great 
teacher, and very likely his influences 
will never fade out of our education- 
al programs. Those whom Confucius 
taught, children or man, were ex- 
traordinarily fortunate. The main 
trouble then was that for millions 
no teachers at all were available. 

Let us, as well as we can from the 
available records, visualize a scene 
of which Confucius is the center. It 
is in the state of Lu. Perhaps it is 
out-of-doors. Confucius sits on a 
mat in the center. About him sit 
those who are learning. He speaks 
to one: 
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“Shu, son of Chen, grandson of 
Chen-Su, you have asked for ad. 
mittance to our circle and it is 
granted. We have inquired of you 
wherever you are known and the 
report is good. It is said that you are 
eager and attentive and that when 
told you do not forget. It is said 
that your life is blameless. That is 
good. You are admitted. But here 
much is required. There is not time 
to waste on sluggards. If I teach you 
one corner of a subject and from that 
you cannot understand the other 
three I shall not repeat the lesson.” 

“I shall be attentive,” said Shu, 
“but for my instruction I can pay 
only with a bundle of dried fish. I 
have no more.” 

“That does not matter,” said Con- 
fucius. “A bundle of dried fish from 
the wise is more than a full granary 
from the stupid.” Then he turned 
to the others. 

“What, Tsu,” he inquired in 
gtave and gentle tones, “what have 
you seen today that you call good?” 

“Master, I saw a youth helping 
an old man up a steep hill. I thought 
that was good.” 

“It was very good. So good that 
I pray it may become universal. It 
is written in the Sacred Books that 
if the aged lack strength the young 
shall provide it.” 

“My neighbor,” said Kun, “found 
a robber in his home. He did not 
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slay him, nor call the soldiers. He 
asked of the robber what he sought 
and then he gave that thing to him. 
Master, was that good?” 

“It is written in the Sacred Book 
that kindness makes a thief better, 
while prison makes him worse.” 

And so, 25 centuries ago, Confu- 
cus, in the state of Lu, taught those 
whose strength of mind and heart 
gained them admission to his circle. 
It was some of the world’s best teach- 
ing, but there wasn’t much of it. 

We will now put on our 40-league 
boots and stride across 22 centuries. 
It is 1776. John Henry Pestalozzi, a 
native of Zurich, Switzerland, is 
teaching some poor children whom 
he has gathered together in a crude- 
ly built school at Neuhof. And that 
school which Pestalozzi taught was 
as significant to the great ideal of 
freedom as was the historic docu- 
ment signed that year in Philadel- 
phia. It was one of the world’s first 
and noblest gestures to the under- 
privileged child. Though the teach- 
er was Protestant and the children 
Catholic, they prayed together night 
and morning. He wept with them 
when they were sad, and when they 
were happy they laughed together. 
He taught them the joy rather than 
the drudgery of work. He taught 
them to see with their eyes, to hear 
with their ears, and to think with 
their minds upon what they had seen 
and heard. 

The children, a motley group but 
with eager and shining eyes, gather 


about the teacher in the center. He 
sits by a small table on which are 
many shells which the children have 
just brought in. 


Teacher—What, Mary, do you sup- 
pose the use of shells to be? 

Mary—They serve as a protection and 
defense to the animal they cover. 

Teacher—Mary, shells are the hard 
coverings of certain animals called mol- 
lusca. What meaning does that word 
carry to you? 

Mary—The book in which I read said 
that the word is derived from mollis, 
the Latin for soft. This (taking one from 
the table) is the shell of a snail. It has 
a soft fleshy body which needs protec- 
tion. So, it was given this shell. 

Teacher—Is there any hint of provi- 
dential care, Mary, in that arrangement? 

Mary—Yes, the Creator who regards 
the fall of a sparrow will help the snail 
to defend the life he gave it. 

Teacher—Not only the sparrow and 
the snail are cared for; there is not any 
part of creation the study of which will 
not repay you for your pains. When you 
become better acquainted with the differ- 
ent kingdoms of nature you will experi- 
ence an increased pleasure in your walks, 
and objects that you have hitherto passed 
heedlessly by will rivet your attention 
by the wonders they unfold to you. In 
all things you can trace the hand of a 
beneficent Creator. Let us now return to 
a further consideration of the shells . . . 


So was teaching done by Pestalozzi 
at Neuhof in 1776. We do not use 
his method today precisely as he 
used it, but he set a pattern of good 
teaching that will be permanent. 

Move across another century for 
another instance of teaching as it 
was then, by Mary D. Hill. The 
place is the old Stuart Robinson 
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Kindergarten out in the famous Cab- 
bage Patch in Louisville. There is 
no modern touch in the equipment 
of the room. The best that can be 
said of it is that it is clean. The 
teacher sits in a prim stiff chair and 
about her on little stools cluster the 
children. Odd, but it seems that the 
world’s best teaching has been done 
with the children pressing closely 
about the teacher. The New Testa- 
ment tells that story so often. There 
is something remote about a teacher 
who sits entrenched behind a desk. 

The children who sit about Miss 
Hill in that Cabbage Patch Kinder- 
garten bear in their clothes and in 
their pinched faces the obvious 
marks of poverty. Here, one as Irish 
as the map of Erin. There, with 
great wondering dark eyes, a Polish 
Jew. In between, a Sicilian whose 
father at the moment is likely push- 
ing a scant stock of bananas about 
the side streets. Those youngsters 
whom the Cabbage Patch has com- 
mitted to Miss Hill’s care are frayed 
and threadbare cosmopolitans, but 
they sit on their stools hunched for- 
ward, and their eyes are shining. 

“I have told you stories, many 
stories’—the quiet voice is that of 
Miss Hill. “This morning will not 
one of you tell me a story? Will you, 
Gretchen?” Gretchen, plainly thrilled 
adjusts herself on her stool and be- 
gins... “Once upon a time.” 

“Miss Hill,” a shrill, impatient 
voice breaks in, “I know a story. Let 
me tell it.” 
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“Gretchen is telling a story now, 
Hildegarde. Later, perhaps you may, 
Very well, Gretchen. Hildegarde 
does not mean to be rude.” 

Gretchen’s throaty tones arise— 
... Once upon a time.” Again the 
shrill voice stops her. 

“I know a story. I want to tell it, 
I want to tell it.” 

Miss Hill's voice is patient with 
an age-old wisdom. “I’m sorry, 
Hildegarde, that you do not wish to 
hear Gretchen's story. I think that it 
will be such a nice story. You must 
go sit over there while we finish our 
stories.” Miss Hill points firmly to 
a chair far across the room, and 
Hildegarde sulkily goes across the 
room and sits down. Gretchen tells 
her story. Then Kathleen tells one. 
Then Pietro is given the honor. A 
gentle tap upon Miss Hill’s arm 
causes her to turn. A chastened 
Hildegarde stands at her side. 

“If I, Miss Hill, will say to 
Gretchen ‘Excuse me, please’ may | 
hear the stories?” 

Perhaps the children of the rich 
need the Mary D. Hills as much as 
the waifs of the Cabbage Patch— 
and later the children of the rich 
did gather about her as did those 
little aliens on that day in 1890. 
But somehow the thought persists 
that it is the Mary D. Hills seated in 
the midst of the children of the 
Cabbage Patches who add most to 
the stature of American citizenship. 
If there were only more of her! 

Perhaps you never heard of Fait 
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Ellen Hargis. I never had until re- 
cently. Fair Ellen is young, perhaps 
twenty. She graduated last summer 
from a Kentucky teachers college. 
Her people have been in the Ken- 
tucky mountains for a long time, and 
there is in her eyes a melancholy 
brooding, reminiscent of Old Scot- 
land. But some of her ancestors were 
Irish and her laugh is surprisingly 
merry. She is the only teacher in the 
Solitude School, which sits deep 
among the green Kentucky moun- 
tains. She is fond of children wheth- 
eron the page or in the flesh. And 
she has the fierce yearning of the 
Scotch Irish mountaineer for the 
beauty of the mountains. Those 
items, in the main, are her profes- 
sional stock in trade. 

This is the inventory of the room 
in which Fair Ellen Hargis assumed 
the role of teacher last July: one 
broken stove placed exactly in the 
middle of the room, one open water 
bucket, one tin dipper, thirty desks 
grotesquely carved, one hundred 
square feet of badly worn black- 
board, three erasers, one new broom, 
one teacher’s desk and chair. The 
walls were bare and dingy. 

First came the clean-up. “I'll not 
stay in a room as dirty as that one,” 
said Fair Ellen Hargis, and there 
was something in her tone that 
meant she really wouldn’t stay in a 
toom as dirty as that one. She 
changed to an old dress. Though it 
was hot summer, water boiled in an 
ample pan on the cracked stove, and 


she set to cleaning up. She didn’t 
ask the children to help her, but 
presently their indifference fell be- 
fore the contagion of her zeal, and 
they asked to be allowed to help. 
The second afternoon the contagion 
spread to a few of the parents. Then 
to others. And the Solitude School- 
house came out of that crusade clean 
for the first time since it was new. 

Then, pictures appeared on those 
drab walls almost as if by magic. 
Some were merely magazine covers 
framed; some were mounted on 
construction paper and tacked to the 
wall. Claire, she of the snubbed nose 
and uncountable freckles, brought a 
gaudy picture of Shirley Temple 
posed against a rose-pink back- 
ground. Let the art critics rage. They 
hung it, and many an ecstatic “Ain't 
it pretty!” rose fervently on the hot 
summer air. 

The school at Solitude is over 
now, just over. But to Fair Ellen 
Hargis who has the gift of “seeing 
things,” those children come and 
stand by her, stand by her side as 
they did at the pie supper which 
yielded $10.51—an economic tri- 
umph at Solitude—with which to 
refurbish further that barren room 
with apple-green checked curtains 
and apple-green enamel for the 
seats. They stand by her as they did 
at that marvelous Thanksgiving pro- 
gram, at that beautiful and breath- 
taking Christmas program. Rachel, 
unruly to the last black hair, stands 
by her. “Yes, I tell lies. Why 
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shouldn’t I?” But how vivid is the In the summer, Fair Ellen Hargis 
later day when Rachel very much _ will go back to Solitude, and water 
wanted to be believed. ““You believe will boil on the cracked stove, and 
me, don’t you, Miss Fair?” she some of the poorer pictures on the 
pleaded. wall will come down and better ones 
“I want to believe you, but you go up—for she in the meantime is 
know that you sometimes do not tell canvassing her friends for contribu. 
the truth.” tions of Art. And through the heat 
“I won't lie no more, Miss Fair,” of August, the cool mountain glory 
said Rachel fiercely. Rachael’s cure of the autumn, and the white majes. 
wasn’t quite complete but her ver- ty of winter a young girl will be 
acity thereafter was much improved. leading young Americans along safer 
David too walks by her side. David _ paths. She is not only teacher but in 
with golden hair and eyes as blue as_ the better sense missionary as well. 
farewell summers. David who at the One finds much comfort in the belief 
completion of an incredibly thrilling that the tribe of Fair Ellen Hargis 
fairy tale told by Priscilla, born into is increasing. 
the guild of story tellers, blurted out We could have chosen for use in 
in awed tones, “Well, I'll be d—.” the concluding episode a monv 
David caught himself just in time. mental name in the current annals 
“I didn’t mean to say it, Miss Fair, of teaching. That conventionally 
but did you hear her?” Violence is would have been the routine. But 
one of the sincerest qualities of somehow there runs in mind an an- 
David's vernacular. cient benediction: Inasmuch as yt 
Fat little Wesley stands by her ave done it to one of the least of 
and looks up at her out of his big hese. No, we have engaged in no 
brown eyes as he did that Friday anticlimax. The Fair Ellen Hargises 
afternoon. “It’s so long till Mon- are the nation’s most fruitful and 
day,” he said sadly, “I’m just a- hopeful guarantors of the ultimate 
ening to kiss you goodby.” achievement of democracy. 


Peabody College. Reported from the National 
Parent-Teacher, XXXIV (August-September, 
1939), 19-22. 
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Back Copigs WANTED 
Issues of the EDUCATION Dicest for October, 1936, are urgently needed. 
Twenty cents will be paid for each copy received in good condition or sub- 
sctibers may have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


* L. Crabb is Professor of Education at =| 
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ARE DECISIONS A DETRIMENT TO HIGH 
SCHOOL DEBATING? 


KENNETH Scotr Woop 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


ercsion debating in our 
high schools is obviously on the 
defensive. At the end of every season 
the question is raised whether the 
time, effort, and expense of run- 
ning the gamut of eliminations in 
pursuit of some phantom champion- 
ship are bringing sufficient educa- 
tional returns. 

The question has often been 
asked: How does the decision ele- 
ment promote the objectives of high 
school debating? Let us ask it 
again. Three possible purposes may 
dominate the debate program. We 
may be debating: (a2) to win; (4) 
to establish the truth of the propo- 
sition; or (c) to develop the stu- 
dents who participate. The first un- 
doubtedly dominates many high 
shool programs, though no one 
ever admits it. As to the second pur- 
pose, is it not highly presumptuous 
to say that immature minds could 
establish the truth of any proposition 
in a 72-minute contest? If this is 
the primary purpose, then the aver- 
age high school debate falls pitifully 
short of its objective. But almost 
everyone will agree with our third 
statement, that the fundamental 
purpose of high school debating is 
to develop the students who partici- 
pate. These contests present a great 
opportunity for study and practice 
in effective thinking and speaking. 


Nothing should be done by either 
coach or student, either in prepara- 
tion or actual platform speaking, 
which does not contribute to the 
educational advancement of the stu- 
dent. And I believe that it is the 
decision itself which is retarding 
the accomplishment of this objective. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
existence of certain questionable 
practices in debating is a good thing 
because the student is likely to en- 
counter similar situations in later 
life—that each type of unjust de- 
cision, while to be deplored, is 
actually valuable experience to the 
student. On this basis, we could 
find more malpractices to inject into 
debating so that the student could 
have a more complete variety of such 
training. We might also justify 
faulty classroom procedure, poor 
school administration, and the occa- 
sional use of profanity by the teacher, 
since the student is pretty sure to 
encounter in later life disorderly 
procedure, poor management, and 
promiscuous profanity. 

It would be more useful to elim- 
inate abuses instead of trying to 
justify them. Most administrators 
and debate coaches are fully aware 
of these things, but some are re- 
signed to them through a process of 
rationalization, while others main- 
tain that the faults could be elim- 
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inated while retaining the decision. 
The writer believes these faults to 
be inherent. 

What are the detriments of de- 
cision debating? 

The first is the obstinate tendency 
to evaluate the work of debate 
coaches in terms of debates won or 
lost. Because of community and ad- 
ministrative attitudes, they must win 
or go; and this is a false system of 
evaluating their work. 

As the many 2-1 decisions show, 
the decisions of judges are based on 
the backgrounds, beliefs, prejudices, 
and philosophies of the judges them- 
selves. The decision contributes 
nothing to the training of the stu- 
dent. The judge’s criticism might, 
but not his verdict. Worse, while 
many judges are conscientious, many 
decisions are actually rendered on 
the basis of friendships, prejudices, 
politics, and even subtle bribery. A 
well-known coach recently com- 
plained that the debate coaches of 
his state were the “greatest band of 
cut-throats” in the world when it 
came to judging each others’ debates. 
Does such a game of politics and 
“throwing” decisions come under 
the head of “debate, a training 
school for life’? 

The whole attention of the de- 
bater during a contest is centered on 
the judge to the exclusion of the 
rest of the audience. In citing count- 
less authorities and quoting maxims 
in logic to those who judge him, the 
debater ignores his audience and 
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even the principles of motivation 
taught in speech classes. This is not 
training in effective speaking 
Relieve him of the pressure of a 
decision and he will feel the respon. 
sibility of making the debate inter. 
esting to the audience. The audience 
decision does not solve this problem 
since under it a school simply wins 
all home debates and loses the rest. 
A neutral audience is theoretically 
possible, but the vacant seats at our 
debates indicate that it would be 
difficult to get. 

Under the decision system, the 
development of the student is 
negated by the fact that coaches and 
debating bureaus are doing most of 
the work. Since losing reflects on 
his ability, the coach writes speeches, 
prepares refutation, draws up briefs, 
and in some cases even directs his 
debaters in action through a set of 
signals. Thus many debaters are 
merely marionette performers with 
the coach pulling the strings. Is this 
in line with our aforementioned 
fundamental purpose? 

Coaches are perfectly aware of 
this situation, but so long as the 
necessity for winning faces them, 
they will not put their debaters on 
the platform with original cases and 
at their own resources against other 
debaters who are smooth mouth 
pieces for the opposing coach. The 
student does need guidance in his 
preparation, but the current prac 
tice has gone far beyond guidance. 
How often the student recites 4 
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carefully memorized speech that he 
could not possibly have written, or 
shows in rebuttal that he does not 
even understand what he has said in 
his constructive speech. 

The pressure of winning deci- 
sions also narrows the subject field 
in most states to one proposition. 
Coaches do not favor more than one 
question a year, particularly where 
they are doing most of the students’ 
work for them. Instead of debating 
questions that are alive and im- 
portant, we get instead a hashing 
and rehashing of one which, so far 
as press, radio, and public interest is 
concerned, is dead. The answer is 
that there is a state championship at 
stake. 

It is only too well known that the 
desire to win forces coaches to con- 
centrate on training a few students. 
In defense of the practice it has 
been argued that the modern trend 
in education is to have special classes 
for special students, and that debat- 
ing was never intended for the 
masses. This seems to me a serious 
libel of debating. What are the 
objectives of debating? Is good citi- 
zenship to be the monopoly of “‘in- 
tellectual aristocrats”? Are the mass- 
¢s to be excluded from the public 


discussion of current and vital ques- 
tions? Unless we run counter to the 
whole philosophy of American edu- 
cation, the objective of a debating 
program should be to give the great- 
est number of students the greatest 
amount of experience in the greatest 
number of debates. 

Here again the decision element 
is detrimental. Could not the money 
spent for judges’ fees and long, ex- 
pensive trips in elimination contests 
be used to better advantage educa- 
tionally? Schools should be able to 
debate oftener and near home. 

Finally, when the smoke clears 
away at the end of the season, what 
has the debater gained as a result of 
decisions? He loses much and gains 
nothing that could not have been 
gained without the decision. 

The debate program could be 
planned with the idea of bringing 
together students of different schools 
for public discussions that could just 
as well be made interesting and 
worthwhile. Debate could even be 
sold to the student on the basis of 
what it would do for him! I believe 
that the decision is wrecking the 
standards and smudging the objec- 
tives of one of the best fields of edu- 
cation for a democracy. 


Kenneth Scott Wood is a teacher in the Pontiac, 

Michigan, Senior High School, Reported from the 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXV (April, 1939), 
254-61. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: William C. Bagley 
who has retired from active service 
as professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and editor of School and So- 
ciety which is now being published 
by the society... . E. E. Gallup, state 
supervisor of vocational education in 
Michigan, has retired. . . . Frank N. 
Freeman, chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Education of 
the University of California. . 

Chester W. Holmes has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
the Washington, D. C., schools. . . . 
George S. Counts, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected president of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
at its August convention... . M. L. 
Knapp has succeeded Milo C. Mur- 
ray as superintendent of the Mich- 
igan City, Ind., schools... . J. H. 
Bias, president of the Elizabeth City, 
N. C., State Teachers College, died 
recently. . . . William P. McLean 
has succeeded L. M. Hrudka as 
superintendent of the J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. . . . 
John Mosley, president of Oklahoma 
Central State Teachers College, has 
been named dean of the University 
of Tennessee. . . . Otto J. Korb is 
the new superintendent of the East 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools, succeed- 
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ing W. H. Kirk. . . . Clarence O, 
Lehman of the faculty of the State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.., has 
been named principal of the Pots. 
dam State Normal School. . . . Robert 
B. French, former superintendent of 
the Berkley, Mich., schools, has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Pontiac, Mich., schools. . . . Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, former dean of the 
graduate school of Marquette Uni- 
versity, has been named president of 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
.... Spencer Shank of the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati has been appointed 
director of research of the Cincinnati 
publicschools. . . . Ralph B. Kenney, 
formerly vocational counselor in the 
public schools of Albany, N. Y,, 
has been named executive secretary 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and editor of Occupa- 
tions. The new address of the asso- 
ciation is 425 West 123d St., New 
York City. . . . Jean A. MacKay 
of Highland Park, Mich., is the new 
president of the National League of 
Teachers Associations. . . . Trentwell 
M. White is the new headmaster of 
the Tome School, Ft. Deposit, Md. 
. .. » George V. Finley has been ap- 
pointed state high school supervisor 
for Montana. . . . New presidents of 
Oklahoma state colleges are: James 
B. Boren, Southwestern State Col- 
lege, Weatherford, former superin- 
tendent of the Mangum schools; 
Chester O. Newlun, Northwestern 
State College, Alva, former professot 
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of education at the University of 
Oklahoma; and T. T. Montgomery, 
Southwestern State College, Durant, 
former superintendent of the Chick- 
asha schools. . . . Oscar C. Krein- 
heder has resigned as president of 
Valpraiso, Ind., University. . . . 
Dean C. R. Maxwell of the College 
of education of the University of 
Wyoming and a member of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of the Epu- 
CATION DIGEST since its inception 
died on September 14 at 61 years of 
age... . Carl H. Griffey has ten- 
dered his resignation as president of 
the Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Ind. . . . George F. Arps, 
dean of the graduate school of Ohio 
State University, died on September 
16 at the age of 65 years.... W. T. 
H. Howe, who had been associated 
with the American Book Co. since 
1903 and president since 1931, died 
recently after a brief illness. At one 
time he taught at Yale University. .. . 
Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell of 
Boston University has been named 
president of the College of Holy 
Cross, Worcester, Mass., succeeding 
the late Francis J. Dolan. . . . E. G. 
Mason is the new president of Ash- 
land, Ohio, College. . . . Merton E. 
Hill, director of admissions at the 
University of California (Los An- 
geles), has accepted the additional 
tesponsibility of the superintendency 
of the Beverly Hills, Calif., schools. 
...+ William H. Bristow, secretary 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, has been appointed 


dean of instruction at the Shippens- 
burg, Pa., State Teachers College. . .. 
Clifton C. Winn, assistant superin- 
tendent, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Pomona, Calif., sec- 
ondary schools. . . . The new 
president of the Indiana, Pa., State 
Teachers College is LeRoy A. King 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
. . .. Mary Mendenhall of the River- 
side, Calif., schools has been ap- 
pointed dean of women at San 
Diego State College. . . . John C. 
Futrall, president of the University 
of Arkansas, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident last month... . 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer has been 
named dean of the Santa Monica, 
Calif., Junior College. .... M. C. 
Cunningham, superintendent of 
schools at Desloge, Mo., has been 
named director of financial account- 
ing in the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


ONLY 970 rural one-room schools 
reopened in September in Ohio. 
Since last term, 300 such schools 
have been closed permanently and 
almost 2000 less are in operation 
than in 1935, according to the State 
Department of Education. 


THE international situation has had 
a profound effect on the status of 
American students studying or plan- 
ning to study abroad. All Rhodes 
scholars in England have been 
asked to return to this country and 
scholars-elect will probably not be 
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permitted to leave the United States. 
The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has cancelled 300 fellowships 
for European universities. The in- 
stitute has estimated that last year 
8000 students studied abroad and 
7500 students from foreign coun- 
tries attended American universi- 
ties. 


THE best-selling novel, Grapes of 
Wrath by John Steinbeck, has been 
banned in Kern County, California, 
public and school libraries by the 
county board of supervisors on the 
grounds that it is “obscene and mis- 
leading propaganda.” Farmers in 
Kern County are reported as assert- 
ing that they resent the implication 
that they are doing nothing to 
ameliorate the acute migrant situa- 
tion. They point out that taxes for 
relief have risen more than 200 per- 
cent in the last three years as a direct 
result of carting for the migratory 
legions. 


THE Progressive Education Associa- 
tion is now publishing two periodi- 
cals and has not, as was incorrectly 
announced in the September issue of 
the EpucaATION DIGEST, amalga- 
mated Progressive Education with 
the Social Frontier. Progressive Edu- 
cation will continue to be published 
and a new periodical, Frontiers of 
Democracy, edited by William H. 
Kilpatrick, will be issued under the 
aegis of the association and will sup- 
plant the Social Frontier. 
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ON Friday morning, September 1, 
evacuation of school children from 
London began and continued 
throughout the day. American radio 
stations carried eye-witness descrip. 
tions of the exodus which was only 
part of a similar procedure going on 
in other centers all over England and 
Scotland. The evacuation was com- 
pleted by Sunday evening, Sep. 
tember 3, at which time a state of 
war existed. Thousands of voluntary 
women helpers assisted with the 
evacuation which was not compul- 
sory but parents were “strongly 
urged to let their children go,” 
Their destinations were unannounc- 
ed. Milk and other refreshments were 
served to children on their arrival 
and cards announcing their location 
were mailed to parents. The cost of 
the evacuation was born by the gov- 
ernment although many parents 
arranged for the transportation and 
care in the country of their children. 
Arrangements were carefully made 
in advance by the government for 
the tremendous undertaking. 


THAT the 69 land-grant colleges as 
a group have exerted an influence on 
American life out of all proportion 
to the size of the federal grants made 
toward their support, is the conclu- 
sion of a study, The Land-Gramt 
Colleges, published by the federal 
Advisory Committee on Education. 
Co-authors of the study are Dr. 
George A. Works, professor of edu- 
cation, dean of students, and uti- 
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versity examiner at the University of 
chicago, and Dr. Barton Morgan, 
head of the vocational education de- 
partment at Iowa State College. 
Both men have had long experience 
in and with land-grant institutions. 
The study traces the steady growth 
of the land-grant colleges since 1862, 
when the Morrill Act authorized the 
illotment of public lands for the 
etablishment and permanent en- 
dowment of a college of agriculture 
ind the mechanic arts in each state. 
There are now 69 land-grant col- 
ges, one in each state and territory 
ind 17 for Negro students in the 
suthern states. In 1937, they re- 
eived grants of just under $30,- 
000,000 from the federal govern- 
ment, in many instances matched by 
tate, local, or other funds, and en- 
tolled over 200,000 students, nearly 
one-fifth of all those in the colleges 
and universities of this country to- 
tay. Drs. Works and Morgan evalu- 
ite the work of the land-grant col- 
leges as a great democratization of 
higher education and a major in- 
fuence toward a fuller and more 
attractive farm life. Modifications of 
the college curriculum to foster in 
farm people greater skill in business 
management, economic insight, and 
idisposition to work in cooperative 
programs of social betterment are 
suggested. Closer federal supervision 
to ensure the equitable use of federal 
funds for Negroes, and additional 
grants for instruction and research 
in engineering are recommended. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


THE United States Public Health 
Service has actively re-entered the 
field of sex education with publica- 
tion in September of High Schools 
and Sex Education by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen. Pub- 
lication of this manual marks the 
first step in a program of sex edu- 
cation being developed in close 
collaboration with educators. The 
projected program will include a 
series of handbooks for teachers and 
parents, pamphlets for children, and 
visual materials for schoolroom use. 
High Schools and Sex Education isa 
complete revision of a publication of 
that title issued by the Public Health 
Service and the Office of Education 
17 years ago. 


THE years of school life are usually 
the period of greatest stress and dan- 
ger for eyesight, according to Lewis 
H. Carris, Managing Director of the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. ‘“Unsuspected eye de- 
fects,” says Mr. Carris, “are fre- 
quently responsible for serious per- 
sonality and behavior problems 
among children, as well as their fail- 
ures in school. The beginning of 
the new school year is a good time 
for children to have their eyes ex- 
amined. Approximately 3,000,000 
school children in the United States, 
or 12 percent of the entire school 
population, are handicapped in their 
education by defective eyesight. For- 
tunately most boys and girls have 
normal vision and may study without 
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undue eyestrain if the proper school 
environment is provided. This means 
an adequate amount of well diffused, 
well directed light without glare, 
books in sufficiently large, clear type, 
desks with a dull finished surface, 
and so on. The most common visual 
defects among school children are 
farsightedness, astigmatism, near- 
sightedness, and cross-eyes. The last 
is serious from more than the visual 
aspect ; those who suffer from cross- 
eyes often become extremely sensi- 
tive and self-conscious. The child 
with cross-eyes, no matter how 
young, should be placed under the 
care of an ophthalmologist as soon as 
the defect is recognized. Some chil- 
dren have such serious eye difficulties 
that after everything possible has 


been done for them they cannot see 
well enough to profitably use ordi- 
nary school equipment. Probably 
one in 500 of the school population 
comes under this classification which 
is known as partially seeing.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

October 7-8, Second Annual 
Secondary Education Conference, 
Winifield, Kans., Public Schools. 

October 9-13, Recreation Con- 
gress, Boston, Mass. 

October 13-15, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Biltmore Hotel, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

October 16-20, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October 17-20, American School 
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Health Association meeting with the 
American Public Health Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

October 20-21, Conference Cele. 
brating the Eightieth Birthday of 
John Dewey under the auspices of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

October 26-27, Eighth Joint Edu- 
cational Conference, Educational 
Records Bureau and Associated Or- 
ganizations, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


November 3-4, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 9-11, Sixth Annual 
Tri-State Conference on Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 15-17, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

November 24-25, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

November 30-December 2, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York City. 

December 6-9, American Voca- 
tional Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

February 24-29, 1940, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, St. Louis, Mo. 




















% NEW 


ELEMENTARY 


William H. Johnson. Roads of Progress. 
Book VI. Guidance in Reading Series. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan. 424 pp. 

Marjorie Pratt and Mary Meighen. Fun 
for You, Supplementary Reader. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 46 pp. 

Marjorie Pratt and Mary Meighen. Read 
Another Story. Supplementary reader. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 94 pp. 

Paul R. Hanna, Gladys Potter, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Without Machinery. Social 
studies for third-graders and other groups. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 288 pp 
92¢. 

Edna Plimpton. How to Make Toy 
Fun at Home and School. Picture Scripts 
Series. Grades II-IV. Milwaukee: E. M. 
Hale and Co. 25 pp. 15c. 

Florence M. Tchaika. The Coast Guard. 
Picture Scripts Series. Grades III-IV. Mil- 
waukee: E. M. Hale and Co C 


for 


25 pp 15 


t 
SECONDARY 


Ross L. Allen. Real Living. Healtl 
book for boys in 
York: A. S. Co. 106 pp. 50 

Ross L. Allen. Real Living. Health v 
book for boys in senior high sch 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 68 pp 

Carl L. Becker and Frederic 
Story of Civilization. 

York: Silver Burdett C« 


junior high schi 


Barnes & 


BOOKS + 


Emory S. Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis. 
Social Life and Personality. High school 
sociology. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 
581 pp. $1.80. 

Charles F. Eckels, Chalmer B. Shaver, 
and Bailey W. Howard. Our Physical 
World. Secondary science. Chicago: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. 801 pp. 

Benjamin C, Gruenberg and Samuel P. 
Unzicker. Science in Our Lives. General 
science. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co. 750 pp. $1.76. 


GENERAL 


Lloyd A, Cook. Community Backgrounds 
of Education. Textbook in educational soci- 
ology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 397 pp. $3.00. 

Wayne Davis. How to Choose a Junior 
College. Annotated directory. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 249 pp. $2.50. 

and Ann Shumaker, 
Editors. Creative Expression. Collection of 
articles by teachers on unusual art expression 
by children aged 6 to 16. Second edition. 
Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and Co. 350 pp. 
$2.00. 

Sidney J. Lindenberg. Supervi 

| Group Work. New York: 
Press. 141 pp. $1.50. 

Frank Ernest Hill. Educating for Health. 
Programs for adults. New York 


Adult Educ 


Gertrude Hartman 


ston in So- 
Association 


American 


Association for 224 pp. 


$1.25. 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to 
the special rate advantageous. 

Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DiIGEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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Variations - os ow 


% The Caribbean, yearbook of the Cris- 
tobal, Canal Zone, High School, is an 
innovation. It consists of 24 pages given 
to individual faculty and senior pictures, 
then 132 pages made up of a complete 
set of 33 issues of the Trade Wind, high 
school weekly newspaper. Ten pages of 
advertising and an autograph page com- 
plete the volume. The additional copies 
of the newspaper used in the yearbook 
were printed on book paper instead of 
newsprint. The book is bound with a stiff 
cardboard back printed in two colors. The 
arrangement gives a very complete 156- 
page record of the year's activities at a 
cost far below that of a traditional year- 
book. (Cecil L. Rice in School and 
Society.) 


% Six hundred boys and girls composing 
words and music for an original, full- 
length operetta, making their own cos- 
tumes, painting 
their dances . . 


the scenery, originating 
. others having a part in 
the thousand-and-one chores required to 
stage such an undertaking . this all- 
engrossing activity demonstrates the major 
part that music can play in high school 
life. Critics witnessing the performances 
of Crossed Beaux at the Montgomery 
Blair High School in Silver Spring, Md., 
ranked it with the better operettas being 
written today, and theater producers in 
nearby Washington, D. C., were anxious 
to book showings. During the months 
preceding the performances, English 
classes competed for the best plot (a 
story with plenty of Mexico City fire- 
eaters and mock bull-fights won); or- 
iginal Spanish dances were rehearsed; 
history pupils learned the correct cus- 
toms and life of the people; typewritten 
material and the printed program were 
in charge of the commercial classes. In 
order to make authentic costumes, home 
economics students had to correlate their 
work with that of the history classes. 
Young artists painted the scenery, and 





manual arts boys enlarged the stage and 
erected the sets. Ticket sales, advertis- 
ing and publicity (a Washington news- 
paper carried a full page of rotogravure), 
lighting, sound effects, and many other 
duties were managed entirely by the en- 
thusiastic students. After necessary study 
of composition and work on the struc. 
ture of the musical phrase and “sentence,” 
students with no previous musical train- 
ing produced some of the best of the 
more than 35 original songs, with accur- 
ate and appropriate lyrics. An overture 
based on the various melodies was 
written and played by a “little sym- 
phony” preceding each performance. (In 
the Educational Music Magazine.) 


% In the Maine Township High School 
it Desplaines-Park Ridge, IIl., a hundred 
girls are receiving instruction in a house- 
planning course. The girls are taught 
“to make, read, and understand ordinary 
blueprints, to draw houses to scale, and 
to make landscape layouts.” It is intended 
that this shall develop an appreciation 
of good architecture. It is proving to be 
one of the most popular courses in the 
school. (In Industrial Education Maga- 
zine.) 


% To help protect children dependent 
transportation in rural 
areas, the state of West Virginia has de- 
veloped a system of school bus loading 
stations. These stations consist of a road- 
side shelter and an adequate approach 
which will permit the bus to pull off the 
highway while students are getting on. 
More than 100 stations are in operation. 
The approximate cost of a single unit is 
$75. The State Department of Education 
supplies the shelters while the State Road 
Commission constructs the approaches. 
The shelters, which are substantially 
built, have floors and are provided with 
benches, but do not have windows. (In 
Safety Education.) 
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